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Editor Receives Tribute 
Iner 8S. Christensen of Walnut 
Creek sends to The Labor Journal, 
a closely typed four-page letter, 
copies of which, he says, are going 
to the Independent Progressive 
Party, the CIO, the People’s World, 
Yand Socialists.” 

| The letter begins as follows: 

“It is with much disgust the writ- 
er reads the ravings of an alumnus 
from the Hearst school of Soviet- 
hating and Red-baiting, a Commie- 
nagger. The Labor Journal’s Editor 
is a well trained streamlined former 
Hearst employe, and has Riesel and 
Pegler beat a mile when it comes 
to aiding and abetting the editors 
Knowland and Hearst, whom he 
claims not to represent or ape. 

“Ignorance is bliss with The La- 
bor Journal editor. A child can see 
he is one of labor’s worst enemies 
and best supports of the paid 
dailies, when it comes to Red-bait- 
ing, dividing the labor movement 
in USA and throughout the world. 
It is not neecssary to have the Peo- 
ple’s World tell the AFL Editor he 
is in the same bag with Riesel and 
Pegler. AFL Editor Burgess gets 
his bread buttered by the unions 
that pay him, and he shows less re- 
spect for the unions than do the 
two others in the bag with him. 

“Burgess is a religionist without 
eligion, since hate and love cannot 
ive in the same heart at the same 
time. He is a traitor, and a Fifth 
Columnist for Big Business, and 
does the labor movement no good 
whatever.” 
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IAM Editor’s Letter 


Then here’s another letter that 
came in just a few days before Mr. 
Christiansen’s. This one is from 
Gordon H. Cole, editor of the Ma- 
chinist, magazine of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 
Says Mr. Cole: 

“I have just finished reading your 
‘Report to Our Reader-Owners’ in 
the January 9 issue of The East 
Bay Labor Journal. I can’t resist 
writing you to say, Bravo! 

“Some day, I hope, we will have 
a chance to meet and swap ideas. 
‘rom your column, I think we agree 
en many points about writipg for 
tabor papers.” 

The January 9 issue of this col- 
yan to which Mr. Cole refers is one 

which we discussed the People's 
\VWorld criticism of us for running 
-*hat we consider “news of ideas,” 
iat is, even anti-laboridasta our 
contention being that labor is grown 
up and should set the daily press 
an example of genuine freedom of 


the press. ” 
xk k 


Bill Wren, etc. 

Mr. Christensen is right about this 
horrible treasonable anti-labor Big 

susiness Fifth Columnist fellow 
Surgess having formerly worked for 
Hearst. The miserable scoundrel 
was chief editorial writer for the 
San Francisco Examiner, and was 
unceremoniously fired on April 4, 
1934, for trade union activities. The 
ease attained national publicity, and 
has been described to in various 
books on the history of the New 
Deal. 

A tip to Mr. Christensen: some of 
the most vigorous Hearst-haters in 
America are employes of Hearst. 

One of the pleasant memories of 
the days of Hearst employment for 
any of us who've been through that 
mill is the way some of us used to 
get together, and swap stories about 
“the Chief,” in regular Hate-Hearst 
feasts. 

Fellows like Bill Wren, managing 


rose to his position partly through 
genuine ability as a good scandal 
editor and partly through joining 
with the boss in fighting union or- 
ganization of reporters and editors, 
won't of course admit it now, But 
oh boy! the things we used to say 
about “the Chief” when we were all 
working together on that old scan- 
dal-rag! 

“Poor Bill Wren! All wrapped up 
in his kingly tatters as editor of 
that old scum-skimmer, the S. F. 
Examiner! Well, some people just 
love to kiss the boss’ boots. 


How They Stand on 


Prices, Rationing 
AVC Chronicle 


The positions of the California 
U.S. Senators and East Bay Con- 
gressmen are presented below in 
excerpts from their recent replies 
to the AVC East Bay Area Council's 
resolution favoring a return to lim- 
ie price control and rationing. 
They are presented for the informa- 
tion and guidance of all concerned: 

SENATOR SHERIDAN DOWNEY 
(D): No reply received as yet. 

SENATOR WILLIAM F. KNOW- 
“AND (R): “Your views are appre- 

iated and you may be sure this 
»iatter is having my careful con- 
sideration.” 


CONGRESSMAN GEORGE P. 
MILLER (D): “I am in agreement 
with the principles set forth by the 
President and will work and vote 
toward that end. However, the 
President has rightfully taken the 
position that having made these 
recommendations to the Congress, 
it becomes the duty of the Congress 
‘> prepare and pass the necessary 
. gislation to put them into effect.” 

CONGRESSMAN JOHN J. AL- 
“ON, JR. (R): “My own thought 

*s been that we should preserve a 

2e people in a free economy rather 
(an to work toward a controlled 
people and a regimented economy.” 


HAVE YOU SIGNED THE REAPPORTIONMENT PETITION AND REG 


editor of the S. F. Examiner, who | 


Roberts Asks All 
To Step Up Drive 
For Re-ap Signing 


Tom J. Roberts of Operating 
Engineers, Local 39, who is direct- 
ing the drive for the AFL in this 
county for signatures to the State 
Senate Reapportionment petition, 
| wane week urged a,.step-up in reap- 
portionment activities by all union 
officials. 

“We are getting about 100 signa- 
tures a day,” said Roberts, “but wé 
should be getting 200 or 300 a day. 
It must be remembered that we're 
trying to get the signatures in ftom 
this county by February 15. 

“At the rate the signatures are 
coming in now, there is grave dan- 
ger that we won't have by that date 
as many signatures as we should 
have.” 

“SOME BRICKBATS” 

Roberts said that some AFL 
people deserve bouquets for coop- 
eration in the drive, but that a few 
brickbats were in order also. 

“It’s a shame to have to say this,” 
he said, “but I find that only about 
one out of five of the AFL people 
I ask to sign the reapportionment 
petition know anything about the 
State Senate reappoctionment pro- 
posal. 

“I don’t think The East Bay La- 
bor Journal has played the reap- 
portionment story enough on the 
first page. The paper had a very 
fine editorial discussion of reappor- 
tionment on page six, explaining 
how vital it is to end the present 
system of having only a few Sen- 
ators for the areas where most of 
the population is, and a great many 
Senators representing the areas 
where the population is small. 

“But apparently most of our 
people never read anything past 
the first page of The Labor Jour- 
nal, so I think this thing has got to 
be whooped up on page one, 
OFFICERS NEGLIGENT 

“I know, too, that many of the 
business agents and other union of- 
ficers are failing to talk this thing 
up to their memberships. Meetings 
of the locals are held at which not 
one word is said about the need for 
getting Senate reapportionment, 
and at which not one signature is 
secured. 

“For example, I left petitions for 
signature at the headquarters of 
one big local, with several thou- 
sand members, a local which is al- 
ways thought of as very progres- 
sive, and when I went back some 
weeks later, they not only hadn’t 
got any signatures, but they’d lost 
the petitions!” 

“And so I say to all AFL officers 
and members: Let’s really get going 
on this!” 

REGISTER! REGISTER! 

Roberts also emphasizes the need 
for every AFL member registering 
so he or she can vote in 1948. 

“If you’ve moved, if you’ve never 
registered in this county, or if you 
didn’t vote in the last general elec- 
tion be sure that you register,” he 
said. “Persons at the Labor Temple, 
and in the offices outside the temple 
have been appointed as deputy 
registrars, so* that it is convenient 
for you to do this,” 


Attendance Record 
Set By Local 209, 
Laundry Drivers 


Three hundred members were in 
attendance at the January 20 meet- 
ing of Laundry Drivers Local 209, 
Recording Secretary William. P. 
| Gibbons reports. 

“This was a real record for at- 
tendance,” says Gibbons. 

Two distinguished guests were 
present: P. J. Boegem of Seattle, 
director of organization activities 
for the 11 Western States; and Jack 
Williams of Los Angeles, secretary 
of the Western Conference. 

“They both gave very interesting 
and instructive talks,” says Gibbons, 
“which were very much appreciated 
by the members, who gave them 
both rousing rounds of applause, 

“It was one of the most interest- 
ing and constructive meetings we 
have had in many a day.” 


Daily Publishers 
Offer Typos $10.50 


Publishers of daily newspapers in 
Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, and 
Hayward have made Typographical 
Local 36 a voluntary offer of $10.50 
weekly wage increase. 

Negotiations are continuing, Sec- 
lretary Jack Austin announces. 

Local 36 at its last meeting voted 
unanimously to send $2000 to Inter- 
national Typographical Union Local 
16 of Chicago, which is on strike 
against the six major Chicago 
dailies. 
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NOTICE! 


HAYWARD 
CARPENTERS! 


All members of Hayward Carpen- 
ters, Local 1622, are requested to be 
present at the meeting, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 6, for election of delegates to 
the convention of the State Council 
of Carpenters. 

Fraternally yours, 

H. E. REDDING, 
Recording Secretary, 
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Kraft Struck By 
Milk Drivers 302 


The Kraft Foods Company plant at 2601 Adeline street, Oak- 
land, was struck Wednesday morning by Milk Drivers and 
Dairy Employes Local 302, with 115 men and women produc- 
tion workets walking out and organizing picket lines. 

Owing to provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law, it was impos- 


sible to picket the company’s 


warehouse and garage at Fourth 
and Broadway, as the drivers, oper- 
ating out of there, are under a 
separate contract from the produc- 
tion workers, and accordingly pick- 
eting of the warehouse and garage 
would be considered a secondary 
boycott, according to legal advice. 

The walkout, sanctioned by the 
Bay Area Joint Council of Team- 
sters, climaxed negotiations going 
as far back as September of last 
year, with Federal Conciliator Omar 
Hoskins endeavoring to conciliate 
the dispute. 
COMPANY’S OFFER 

The union originally asked for 
raises running between 22 and 28 
cents an hour for various classifica- 
tions, with an 8-hour guaranteed 
workday. 

The company’s highest offer, said 
Secretary Jeffery Cohelan, was a 


State AFL 


range of 10 to 11 cents, with a com- 
promise adjustment on the work- 
day guarantee. 

The workers in the plant at pres- 
ent receive a range of from $1.02% 
to $1.25 an hour. 


“TAFT SHOP” ELECTION 


During the long negotiations the 
company has been represented by 
Fulton Lee and Arthur Chauvel. 
The union was represented by Vice- 
President Charles W. Real on behalf 
of the Bay Area Joint Council of 
Teamsters, and by Business Agents 
Al Brown and George Hunt and 
Secretary Cohelan of Local 302, 


The union recently under T-H 
Law provisions won in an NLRB 
election the right to negotiate for 
a union shop, or, as Cohelan terms 
it, “the Taft shop.” The vote in that 
election was 101 to 1. 


Flays Third Party As 


‘Engineered by Communists’ 


State Federation Service 
A comprehensive platform and program establishing Labor's 
Educational and Political League of California was adopted by 
the Federation's Executive Council at its quarterly meeting, 
January 24-25, in Santa Barbara. 
At the same time, the Council expressed its unequivocal op- 


position to the Wallace Third 
Party as a movement being 
engineered and powered by the 
Communists. 2 

Other action taken by the Exec- 
utive Council included: 


The endorsement of a food cara-! 


van to demonstrate labor's solidar- 
ity with the valiant Di Giorgio 
strikers. 

The joint sponsorship with the 
University of California Institute 
of Industrial Relations of a labor 
institute for one week at Asilomar. 

The endorsement of the housing 
petition for a six hundred million 
dollar self-liquidating housing pro- 
gram. 

Opposition was registered to sell- 
ing and chartering 500 American 
ships to European nations, 

The development of a program to 


combat racial intolerance and big- | 


orty is being pushed. 

At the meeting each_Vice-Presi- 
dent reported on developments in 
his district in the campaign to re- 
apportion the State Senate. It was 
evident from the reports that great- 
er coordination and stimulation of 
the drive to mobilize the union 
membership behind it is necessary 
and will be pushed. 

The meeting adjourned with silent 
tribute being paid to the memory 
of Brothers Fred West and Richard 
P. Minihan, labor officials who re- 
cently passed away and whose 
names will be perpetuated in the 
ranks of labor for their service and 
unflagging devotion to the labor 
movement. 

The Council's deliberations cover- 
ed a wide field, practically two days 
being taken up in constant meeting. 
The minutes are now being pre- 
pared and will be mailed in the 


| very near future to the unions for 


their information. 

Secretary Robert S. Ash of the 
Central Labor Council attended the 
Executive Council meeting in his 
capacity as a State Federation Vice- 
President, and has supplied The 
Labor Journal with texts of the 
anti-Third Party resolution and the 
platform and program of Labor’s 
Educational and Political League of 
California, which will be published 
in our next issue. 


Boatmen Vote 6-1 
To Quit CIO and 
Return to the AFL 


Captain John M. Fox, president of 
the Inland Boatmtn’s Union of some 
4000 members, announced in Seattle 
Tuesday that the membership had 
voted 6 to 1 in favor of quitting the 
CIO and joining the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The Inland Boatmen will affiliate 
with the Seafarers International 
Union, of which Harry Lundeberg 
of San Francisco is president. 


The boatmen operate ferries and | 


other non-seagoing vessels all along 
the Pacific Coast. They left the AFL 
in 1937 to affiliate with the CIO, 


Contract for Soda 


Fountain Workers 


The Culinary Workers’ Joint 
Board now has a contract with 
Guy’s Drugstores throughout the 
county for the culinary workers at 
soda fountains in the stores, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer H. J. Badger an- 
nounces, 


UNITED PUBLIC WORKERS of 
America-CIO will move headquar- 
ters from Washington to New York 
City, President Abram Flaxer in- 
dicated.—_-(LPA) 


CLC Asks Green To 
Clarify That 45 
Hour Week Remark 


The Central Labor Council Mon- 
day night asked Secretary Robert 
Ash to write to AFL President Wil- 
liam Green and ask for clarification 
of his statement recentiy before a 


committee of Congress on the work | 


week, 

Newspapers headlined the idea 
that Green was suggesting a 45-hour 
week. The text of the dispatches 
over which the headlines ran made 
it plain that Green tied to his sug- 
gestion other suggestions, such as| 
the adoption of many of Mr. Tru-| 


Food Caravan For 
DiGiorgio Strike 
Set by AFL Feb. 6 


An automobile caravan bearing 
money and nonperishable food to 
the strikers at the Di Giorgio ranch 
at Arvin near Bakersfield is being 
backed by AFL affiliates through 
the State. The strikers belong to 
the National Farm Labor Union and 
the Teamsters. 

Cars carrying the food will meet 
at a point three miles south of 
Greenfield on Highway 99 at noon 
Friday, February 6, according to the 
plan discussed and approved by the 
State Federation of Labor’s Execu- 
ti-e Council, said State Federation 
Vice-President Robert S. Ash on 
return from the Executive Council 
weekend meeting at Santa Barbara, 
LOS ANGELES WIRES 

At the Central Labor Council 
meeting here Monday a wire from 
the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council was read in which it was 
stated that in that city every AFL 
member i8*being asked to give one 
can of food or 25 cents. 

The Los Angeles Council is ask- 
iig each union to “designate a. rep- 
resentative to travel with the group 
for the purpose of visiting the scene 
of the Di Giorgio strike and attend 
a meeting of the strikers in the eve- 
ning of February 6.” 

After AFL cars from all.over the 
State arrive at the appointed place 
they will go in caravan to the scene 
of the strike. 
$100 CHECKS 

The Long Beach Central Labor 
Council is endeavoring to have 100 
cars from its area go, each bearing 
a $100 check for the strikers. 

At the State Federation’s Execu- 
tis : Council meeting, says Ash, the 
| feeling was strong that it was up to 
the AFL to mobilize its resources 
for the aid of the strikers. 

Following is a strike bulletin is- 
sued by the National Farm Labor 
Union. 


NELU Strike Bulletin 

Food, money and clothes from 
; every Central Labor Council in Cali- 
fornia will move into the San Joa- 
quin valley on Friday, February 6, 
in a caravan of trucks bringing re- 
lief to the 1100 striking Di Giorgio 
farm workers and their families. 
One caravan will come down high- 
way 99 from the north and one 
will come over the Ridge Route 
| from the south. They will converge 
;outside of Bakersfield, California. 
H. L. Mitchell, President of the 
\Mational Farm Labor, Union, will 
arrive from emphis, Tennésseé 
sometime next week. He will greet 
the caravan and receive the dona- 
tion on behalf of the Di Giorgio 
| strikers, who are members of the 
| National Farm Labor Union. 

It is a move on the part of the 
California American Federation of 
Labor unions to help their fellow 
union members on strike at the Di 
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Cooks Voting 
For Officers 
Monday, Feb. 2 


Cooks Local 228 holds its regu- 
lar election of officers Monday, 
February 2. 

Secretary H. J. Badger an- 
nounces that the polls will be 
open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. at the 
headquarters, 1608 Webster 
street. 

“Be sure to bring your book so 
you can vote,” Badger reminds 
all members. 

All members were urged to 
turn out and poll a big vote at 
the election. 


Strategy Board For 
State is Set Up by 
Culinary Workers 


Cooks’ 
treasurer of the Joint Board of Cul- 


H. J. (Hub) Badger, secretary of | tional Railroad in Winnipeg. 
Local 228, and secretary-| HIS FAMILY 


Friends Come From 
Far to Funeral of 
President Allan 


Funeral services for David C. 
Allan, president of Laborers Local | 
304, who died January 21, were held 
at the Colonial Mortuary on Friday, 
January 23. 

A host of friends attended to pay 
their final respects, many coming 
from as far away as the San Joa- 
quin valley on the south and from 
as far as Eureka on the north. 

Born in Montreal, Canada, May 
14, 1894 of Scotch parents, Allan 
entered War No. 1 in August 1914 
and served until the end of the war, 
during which he was wounded twice 
and decorated four times. When he 
returned from France he worked 
with Convalescent Soldiers in Ot- 
tawa, which is the same as the 
Veterans’ Administration here. He} 
then worked for the Canadian Na- 


He was married in Winnipeg to 


inary Workers of Alameda County, | Mary Helen Smith, and subsequent- 
will on Sunday attend the first|ly a son, David and a daughter Mar- 
meeting ef a new Strategy Commit-|garet, were born to them. At that 
tee set up by the California State|time he was a member of the Rail- 
Culinary Alliance. road Brotherhoods. 

The Strategy Committee will meet More opportunities presented 
at Fresno, where plans for helping | themselves here in the United States 
the smaller locals of the State stan-|and he, with his family, moved to 
dardize wages and working condi-|Los Angeles, where he worked for 
tions will be discussed, as well as|}the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
action of any sort needed in view!remaining a member of the Brother- 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. hood, During the depression of the 

The new committee was set up as| early 20’s he worked at many trades 
a result of action by the last con-|and occupations to support his fam- 
vention of the State Culinary Alli- ily, finally working for the Los An- 
ance, confirmed by International geles Railway System. 

President Hugo Ernst. The motion Conditions were so very unbear- 
to set it up was made by the Los|/able that he led the Street Car 
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Nothing 


Personal 


The entire AFL labor movement 
of not only Alameda County but 
throughout the entire state was 
saddened last week when word was 
received that Dave Allan, president 
of Laborers Union, Local 304, had 
passed away after a lengthy illness, 
Dave’s legion of friends were prese 
ent on Monday at the Colonial Mor- 
tuary to pay their last respects to 
him and the hundreds of friends, 
both in and out of the labor move« 
ment who were present were @ 
silent tribute to the high esteem 
in which Dave was held. ImpreSsive 
funeral services were conducted by 
both the Masonic Blue Lodge and 
the Reverend Laurance Cross, 
Dave’s friends ara going to miss 
him. The. labor mov,ement has 
missed him during his long illness 
and his passing will leave a void 
in the ranks of the AFL labor move- 
ment of the county. To his family 
sincerest and deepest sympathies 
are extended. 

kkk 

Another real old timer in the 
labor movement passed away the 
past week. Leroy C. Smith, 81 years 
young, passed away after a short 
illness and was buried on Monday 
from a local funeral parlor. Leroy 
Smith was a near charter member 
of Mailers Union of the Internation- 
al Typographical Union and had 
worked on a transbay newspaper 
most of his life. A weekly contribu- 
tor to the S. F. Labor Clarion where 
his weekly column was widely read 
and quoted throughout the labor 
press of the nation, Leroy Smith 
gave of his heart and life to fight- 


Angeles Joint Board. Strike in Los Angeles, which was 
The committee consists of one | ynsuccessful. 


representative from each of the] CAME HERE IN ’33 

eight large Joint Board in the State: He came to Oakland in 1933, work- 
Alameda county, San Francisco,|jng first on the water front for 
Fresno, Los Angeles, San Diego,] Albers. He became a member of the 
San Pedro, Long Beach. Laborers Union in 1935 and was an 


extremely active union member 
be from that time on, holding many 
Labor Credited in positions with the Union until 1939, 
. when he was elected President, con- 
The March of Dimes tinuing on as one of the outstand- 
5 ing labor leaders in the East Bay, 
As Leading Factor and holding the presidency until his 
demise. 
The Oakland Tribune published He was a 32nd Degree Mason of 
Tuesday this statement: the Chateau Thierry Lodge No. 569; 
“School children and labor groups! A Shriner of the Aahmes Temple; 
were leading the March of Dimes| Member of the Order of the Eastern 
today as the tenth annual infantile| Star, served on the Draft Board 
paralysis drive went into its final] and Grand Jury and was a Deputy 
week.” Sheriff. He also served on Commit- 
Robert S. Ash, secretary of the| tees too numerous to mention and 
Central Labor Council, called at-|was a life-long Democrat and a 
tention to the fact that the AFL} member of the Demotratic Cent 
Labor League for Human Rights] Committee. 
aided the drive all over the country.} PUBLIC SPIRITED 
Local AFL committee members| He made frequent donations to 
included Charles A. Omstea@, secre-|the Blood Bank, ten pints to be 
tary, Food Clerks 870; Jack Kopke,! exact. He had been inactive since 
international representative Paint-| attending the California State Fed- 
ers and Decorators International] eration of Labor Convention in Sac- 


sentative, Laborers 304; A. G. Ala- 
meida, president, Central 


Union; Paul Jones, business repre-| ramento, in 1947. 


He had attended all of the state 


Labor] Conventions since his Union affili- 


man’s anti-inflation proposals. Giorgio farms who have been fight- 

But both in San Francisco and|ing the combined anti-labor forces 
Alameda county labor circles the|in the rich San Joaquin valley for 
wide publicity given to one phase | fer months now. The strikers have 
of Green's suggestion caused con-| been evicted, arrested, smeared, and 
cern. , threatened by the big farmers and 

The San Francisco Central Labor | their allies in the valley. | 
Council voted unanimously to dis-} On the strike front, officers of 
approve Mr. Green's proposal. the National Farm Labor Union and | 

Every voice raised in the Alameda , Teamsters Local 87 alerted their 
County Central Labor Council Mon-| membership to the possible actions | 
day night expressed condemnation | of well placed spies and stooges on | 
of any plan to increase the work | the picket lines around the Di Gior- | 
week, 


Council; William P. Fee, assistant] ated with the California State Fed- 


secretary, Central Labor Council. 


‘Green Notifies CLC 


Of Overseas Aid’s 
Fund For Children 


The Central Labor Council has 
received notice from AFL President 


Warehouse Local 6 


; | William Green that “the Labor 
gio ranch, Frame-ups of union lead- 2 
ers seemed imminent when it was | League — Human Vo Li 
learned from a reliable source that at 4 a ree ot S 
private detective agencies had been | Official relief arm o e hi, 38 


detailed to spy on anyone connected | Proud to be a member of the Amer- 


j}ican Overseas Aid—United Nations 


Sticks With Henry 


Richard Lynden, secretary-treas- 
urer of Warehouse Local 6 of the 
CIO International Longshoremen 
and Warehousemen Union has an- 


with the Di Giorgio strike. 

The strikers lost a staurch friend | 
on Monday, January 19 when Fred 
West, President of the Kern County | 
Central Labor Council died of a 
heart attack. 


Appeal for Children.” 

President Green goes on to say 
that “as President of the American 
Federation of Labor I endorse the 
campaign of the American Over- 
seas Aid—United Nations 


nounced his local will ignore the re- 
cent anti-third party action taken 
by the CIO executive board. Said 
Lynden: 

“The decision of the board, of 
course, is not binding on Local 6 
and the International Union. We 
will simply work harder than ever 
to qualiify the Independent Pro- 
gressive party. 

“It is interesting to note that 
Harry Bridges’ proposal for a rank- 
and-file referendum to determine 
whom the CIO members wish to 
support for President was rejected 


President West had acted as co- 
ordinator for the Di Giorgio strike 
and had fought many local battles 
for the strikers. He was able, 
through his experience in the citrus 
strikes, to give seasoned advice to 
the farm strikers. 

The union has decided to memo- 
rialize their first union building 
after Fred West for his unselfish 
lefforts on behalf of the working 
people of Kern County. 
| Contributions for the strike fund 
lare sl being solicited. Teams of 


|strikers have visited unions through- | 


Appeal 

|for Children, and call upon the 
membership of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to give generous sup- 
port.” 

Matthew Woll as president of La- 
bor League for Human Rights an- 
|'nounces that the campaign will be 
|made in February. ‘ 
| 


'Leftists Defeated 


In Marine Fireman 


President Vincent J. Malone of 


eration of Labor, which was in 1939. 
Also he attended the Internationa] 
Convention held in Chicago in 1946. 
Following the Convention, he made 
a trip to New York and then to 
Montreal to visit his birthplace. 
Brother Dave Allan will long be 
remembered by his many friends. 


Lago Is President 
Of Laborers’ Union 


Laborers’ Local 304 gave The 
Labor Journal the following state- 
ment: 

Brother Harry W. Lago, vice- 
president, becomes President of 
Construction and General Laborers’ 
Union, Local No. 304, under the By- 
Laws of the Union, to finish the 
unexpired term which runs to June 
25, 1948. 

Brother Lago has been vice-presi- | 
dent of Local No, 304 for the past 
three years and in this capacity 
has conducted the meetings during | 
the illness of the late president, 
Dave Allan. 

We know that Brother Lago has | 
a big job before him, that of filling | 
the duties performed by our late 
brother, Dave Allen. 


ing the battles of the little fellow 
and won acclaim for his lambast- 
ing of “stuffed shirts” in the labor 
movement. No man was “too big” 
for Lee to take on and his writings 
as well as his appetite for living 
will be sorely missed. Secretary Joe 
Bailey of the S.F.-Oakland Mailers 
Union, in conjunction with the Ma- 
sonic Lodge conducted the funeral 
services. 
* 


x * 

During the past week visitors té 
the offices of the Central Labor 
Council have noted a new “air” 
|that seems to have permeated the 
CLC offices. Not quite tangible and 
something that can be seen, instead 
j it seems to be something that you 
feel as you enter the office. Well, 
your correspondent investigated and 
we are sure that we have discovered 
the reason. With the chest out a 
little farther and a benign smile 

is face is the assistant-seer 
the Council, our William P. Fee, 
and the reason for chest expansion 
;}and the smile is another Fee to 
‘earry on the traditions and the 
same of that most famous of all 
families in the history of the AFL, 
labor movement of the county. The 
|first grandson, carrying the well 
known monicker of his proud dad 
and prouder grandfather, William 
| P. Fee, the Third, was born last 
Saturday morning. This is the sec- 
ond grandchild of Bill’s and with 
a name like William P. Fee the 
| Third we'll bet all the tea in China 
that we know who's going to be the 
favorite of the proud grandfather, 
| Bill’s son, William P. Fee, Jr. is a 
member of Newspaper Pressmen 
Local 39 and to the happy dad, 
prouder grandfather and to Mrs, 
; Fee Jr. we extend our heartiest con- 
eeoen That Fee clam is sure 
growing. 

kkk 


The talk rendered at last Mon« 
day night’s meeting of the Central 
Labor Council by Dr. Herbert K. 
Abrams, chief of the Bureau of 
Adult Health of the California State 
Department of Health was well re- 
ceived by the delegates in atten- 
dance. Dr. Abrams spoke on occu- 
pational diseases and what the De- 
partment could do for the unions, 
The interest shown by the delegates 
in the doctor’s talk and the ques- 
tions asked him shows that there is 
a definite place in our Labor Coun- 
cil meetings for such talks as these. 
The talk was highly instructive and 
those unions that have problems 
along the health line were urged 
to contact Dr. Abrams’ office so 
that investigations could be made 


We wish him success and the best | 
of luck in his new position. | 
| 


by the board. Apparently some CIO!out the State giving members the 
leaders are scared stiff of their|details of the strike situation at 
rank and file. One suspects that | Di Giorgio, The Retail Clerks of San 


the independent Marine Firemen’s 
| Union announced in San Francisco 
Tuesday that in a national referen- 


they know that down in their ranks 
there is strong pro-Wallace senti- 
ment and a profound distrust of 
Mr. Truman's policy of headlong 
retreat before the blows of reac- 
tion.” 


United and GM Lay 
Off 945 Employes 


Layoff of 500 workers by the Unit- | 
ed Engineering: shipyard in Ala- 
meda and of 445 at two General 
Motors plants in Oakland affected 
members of several unions this 
week. 

United attributed its layoff to 
“frequent lulls in shipyard work,” 
and General Motors to “curtailment 
of production schedules.” 


March of eee 7 


Dan Marovich, director of the 


{March of Dimes drive for funds to 


fight polio, spoke at the Monday 


Diego brought a truck load of food 
{to the strike headquarters this week 
{and members of the union visited 
the picket line. 

Contributions may be sent directly 
to: Di Giorgio Strike Fund, c/o 
Kern County Central Labor Coun- 
cil, Post Office Box 1140, Bakers- 
field, California. 


Real Re-elected by 


Teamsters Council 


Charles W..Real, secretary of 
Oakland Teamsters’ Local 70, has 
been re-elected vice-president of the 
Bay Area Joint Council of Team- 
sters. John P| McLaughlin has been 
elected to his 35th term as presi- 
dent. 

Others re-elected include Steve 
Gilligan, recording secretary; Fred 
Wettstein, financial secretary; Mark 
J. O'Reilly, Silvio Giannini, and Al- 
lan Cameron, trustees. 


ORGANIZING DRIVE intended 


night meeting of the C. itral Labor|to bring all paper and paper-con- | 
Council. verting plant workers in the Chi- | 

Many labor people contributed to| cago area into the union has been | 
the drive, which is associated in all|launched by the Pulp, Sulphite and | 
American minds with the late Presi-|Paper Mill Workers-AFL. Vice- 
dent Roosevelt, himself a sufferer| president S. A, Stephens is in 
from the crippling disease. charge.—(LPA) | 


dum the union voted 2658 to 560 that 
the organization will not tolerate 
any officers who refuse to sign 
affidavits disavowing Communism. 

Malone received 3206 votes mak- 
jing him president for a tenth term. 
He was unopposed. Malone said that 
the left-wingers’ candidates were 
defeated throughout, and that the 
election as a whole afforded ‘“con- 
vincing proof that the left-wingers 
are definitely out of control.” 


Local News Guild 
‘Aids ITU Strikers 


The S.F, - Oakland Newspaper 
Guild, CIO, this week sent $50 to 
Chicago to be used by the Chicago 
local of the American Newspaper 
Guild in running its coffee and 
doughhuts canteen for the AFL 
Typographical Union strikers 
against the six major Chicago dai- 
lies, 


PARKING METERS in Oakland 
will be so numerous by the time the 
recently ordered 1129 additional 
meters are installed in the fringes 
of the business district that the city 
will lead all the world in the num- 
ber of parking meters, says City 
Traffic Engineer Czizeck, 


teen hte lr erste iss ents SiG? cece a 


Homer Capps, Food 
Clerk 870, Dies 


Homer Capps, a business agent 
for Food Clerks, Local 870, died 
Sunday, Secretary Charles Omstead 
announces. 

Capps had been ill for some time, 
illness compelling him to lay off in 
May of last year. He is survived by 
his widow. He lived in Berkeley. 

President Harris Wilkin of Local 
870 has appointed Kenneth Exley to 
act as business agent in the place 
left vacant by Capps’ death, until 
the next regular election. 


BAY BRIDGE TRAFFIC in 1947 
reached an all-time high of more 
than 25,000,000 revenue vehicles, the 
Toll Bridge Authority reports. 


NOTICE! COOKS! 


Owing to the deaths of Bill Hall 
and Custodio Costa, the regular 50- 
cerit death assessment in each case 
is now due and payable, 

Yours fraternally, 

H. J. BADGER, Secretary. 


Cooks’ Local 228, 
a aoe Ree et el 


of shops, offices, foundries and all 
places of employment that might 
be unhealthy. Here is an opportu- 
nity for the labor movement to start 
to clean up some of the intolerable 
conditions that are prevalent in 
some industries and Dr. Abrams’ 
invitation should be accepted pronto, 


Warehouse Local 6 
Ends Sears Strike 


The strike of CIO Warehouse 
Local 6 against the Sears Roebuck 
Mission street place in San Fran- 
cisco ended Monday, the union ane 
nouncing it was placing the coms 
pany on “the permanent unfair 
list.” 

The union struck the store Sep- 
tember 9, contending that the com« 
pany was asking it to give up cons 
ditions prevailing for 11 years. Ree 
cently the company sued the union 
for $250,000 under the Taft-Hartley 
Law. 


Guild Gets $10 


San Francisco-Oakland Newspas 
per Guild, CIO, is submitting to the 
membership an offer by the Oak« 
land Post Enquirer, and the 8. Fy 
Chronicle, News, Call Bulletin, and 


| Examiner of a $10 weekly increase 


for those now getting 


$90, and 


11.66% increase for all others, 

The Guild at its 1946 national cone 
vention set the $100 scale for joure 
neymen which it attains by this ofe 
fer in this area. 
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‘WATCH IT’ WITH WATCHMAKERS 
By GEORGE F. ALLEN / 


Two of the most important issues, 
as far as our Local Union is con- 
cerned, which were discussed and 


- agreed upon during the Pacific 
“Coast Council meeting in Sacra- 


- 


mento January 17th and 18th were 
the stabilization of the Watch Crys- 
tal Industry on the Pacific Coast 


_ and establishing uniformity in the 


Bs 


minimum wages for Watchmakers 


on the Pacific Coast. 


Both problems are of vital inter- 
est to our Local. We have seen the 
number of journeymen members in 
the Watch Crystal Industry de- 
crease due to the lack of the stabili- 
zation of the Crystal Industry. 

The minimum wages in the Sacra- 
mento Local 112’s Union Agreement 
is a problem which must be cor- 
rected, due to the fact that they 
are only 90 miles distant from us. 
Tifty and 75 cents per hour wage 
difference is too great a variance 
between two cities which are situ- 
ated as closely as Sacramento and 
San Francisco. 

At the Loca! election held on the 
January regular meeting changes 
‘were made only on the personne! of 


‘the Executive Board and Trustees. 


All the other officers were elected 
unanimously without opposition. 
Thé Trustees are as follows: Char- 
les MacDonald, E. Verianni, J. 


~ Bosenstock. Brother MacDonald is 


the new member. 
The new Exeeutive Board consists 


of Emil Balangero, Charles Hansen, 


** Oscar Hansen, 


Warren Billings, 
Rudy Costner, Chris Viar and Geo. 
Burgess. 

The use of the word “Free” was 
eliminated, as used in connection 
with Watch Repairing Services 
from the small signs displayed in 
the windows of Milens of Oakland. 

The Union will continue to con- 
strue the meaning of the word 
“free” as a price and as such is a 
violation of the Union Agreement. 
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DRESSING ROOM CHATTER 


FROM LOCAL B-82 


Several new officers as well as 
incumbents will be installed next 


“month. Brother Bob Broadbent will 


take over the reins of the presi- 


‘dency from Brother Miller, who due 


to his other activities declined to 
run for that office, but did agree 
to serve on the board of txustees. 

Manuel Medieros, will replace 
Eddy Chew as Vice-President, while 
Eddy was elected as a member-at- 
large of the Executive Board. 
Brother Clifford Coite, formerly 
sergeant-at-arms will serve on the 
Board from the East Oakland dis- 
trict. 

Incumbents returned to office in- 
clude Financial Secretary Bill Tay- 
lor, Recording Secretary Norma 
Rodriques, Business Manager Joe 
Connelly and sergeant-at-arms Ger- 
ald Stubbs. 

Edith Hil! will represent the “out- 
door” field on the Executive Board, 
while Sister Cecile Miller will again 


“serve as a member-at-large. Other 


~ Sisters Dolores 


incumbent Board members include 
Laird and Sylvia 
Abreu from the Berkeley and the 


San Leandro-Hayward districts re- 
‘spectively. The veteran board mem- 


ber representing the downtown 
Oakland theatres, Max Schuster was 
also returned to office. j 

President Broadbent willappoint 
vacancies to the Executive Board 
from several districts, the two mem- 
bers to the board of trustees and 
an additional sergeant-at-arms, 
shortly, and thus complete the local 
family. 

Up and down the aisle ... Among 
those taking the oath of obligation 
at our most recent meeting: Bill 
Wilson of the Grand-Lake, Evelyn 
Mashburn of the T&D, Zuline Yar- 
brough of the Eastmont, Vena Pos- 
tell of the Costa in Richmond, 
Claire Simmons of the Granada, Jo- 
anne Muehlbauer of the Neptune, 
and Julia Peckham of the Elmwood 
. . « President-elect Broadbent and 
Business Manager Connelly have 
been working night and day on a 
two county organizational and re- 
organizational drive as the many 
new applications for membership 
will attest to... You can help by 
checking to see that your fellow 
employe is a paid-up member in 
good standing or if a new employe 
that they have been cleared by the 
union office before going to work 
... It is not necessary to become 
engaged in any prolonged discussion 
with the person or the employer if 
the employer is at fault and not 
living up to the contract ... Merely 
contact the business office of the 
union and the brothers will investi- 
gate your complaint and if justified 
the parasite who is willing to accept 
the wage increases and better work- 
ing conditions without helping to 
support the organization that was 
instrumental in improving those 
condition will be properly dealt with 
. . « Recent new applications in- 
clude Winona Araujo, Thomas Mc- 
Donald and Bertha Vohl of the 
Laurel; Marguerite and Roy Bal- 
lew, Howard Cooley, Rose Rollins, 
of the Fruitvale; Raymond Davis, 
Agnes, Frances and Le Roy Johnson 
and Patty Rowe of the Hopkins; 
Virginia Falsetti, Bill Kepke, Betty 
Snodgrass, Dolores Stuart and Pa- 
tricia Shell of the Fairfax; the Scott 
twins; Joe and Gene from the Sen- 
ator; Shirlee Morehouse from the 
Dimond; and Mary Pinnerelli, Twy- 
la Roe and Wilma Wilson from the 
Rio, to mention a few... It was 
more than a coincidence that Broth- 
ers Connelly and Broadbent checked 
a certain theatre one evening to 
find that a new employe had been 
hired in violation of the clearance 
card clause ., .,The District Man- 
ager of that particular circut had 
not been checking to see if his 
managers were living up to that 
part of the contract ... He might 
have been caught with an alleged 
lemon according to the screaming 
headlines in the next days local pa- 
per... The incident could easily 
have happened elsewhere, but could 
not have happened anywhere if the 
manager had demanded a clearance 
card before the applicant started to 
work ... It’s beginning to look 
like pre-war days again with the 
union office, hall and stairway 
crowded with job seekers, appli- 
cants for membership requests for 
clearance cards etc, 

Next meeting will be held at 10 
a.m. February 11th, in the meeting 
hall above the business office ,.. 
Dues are now due and payable for 
the quarter ending April 30th and 
will soon be declared delinquent,and 


subject to a late payment penalty 
of 25c each week or fraction of a 
week they are delinquent. 


CARPENTERS’ AUXILIARY No. 160 


Carpenters Ladies Auxiliary No. 
160 held their regular business meet- 
ing on January 23. A good atten- 
dance was noted and a good start 
for the new year was made. 

Three new members were inl- 
tiated. Mrs. M. B. Cameron, Mrs. 
Derwin E. Moss, Mrs. Agnes J. An- 
derson, We feel they are a real ad- 
dition to our membership. 
SPECIAL 

On February 6 a Bingo party will 
be held at the home of Mary Nall, 
1655 81st Ave. Phone LO 8-2460. For 
further information call Mary. 

March 6. Card party at the hall. 
Refreshments. More about this later. 
Mark these dates on your calendar 
and keep them open. 

The writer called on Mrs. Drury 
last week and found her feeling 
better. She is lonesome, girls, why 
not take a little while and call on 
her. I know Ida would like that. 

I am sorry to say Bro, Al Steng- 
ling has not been well. He is better 
but not yet up to par. 

Our Sister Erna is still on the sick 
list but improving though very 
slowly. Do not forget cards and a 
little cheerful note would help too. 
No one outside the family is al- 
lowed in to see Erna, It takes too 
much of her strength and she needs 
it all, 

We have made our donation to 
the March of Dimes, how about 
you? This drive is one of the most 
important drives we have. We feel 
it is the most important. Do not 
forget it might strike you or your 
loved one. If you do your part you 
can rest assured the March of Dimes 
will do theirs if you need them, 

Again, have you registered? This 
is so important and so many leave 
it until it is too late. If you have 
moved lately or in the past two 
years make it a MUST. GO AND 
REGISTER, You and your families 
future depend on how you vote this 
year. 

Do you ever look for the UNION 
LABEL these days? If not try and 
remember to do so. BUY UNION 
WITH UNION EARNED MONEY. 
UNION CLERKS AND STORES. 

MAE A. BRISTOW, 
Press Correspondent 
YVvy 


PRINTERS’ AUXILIARY No. 26 


The regular business meeting of 
W. A. No. 26 will be held at the 
home of Mrs. Frank Deebach on 
February 5. Time, 11 o’clock. 

Officers of the year will be nom- 
jinated at this meeting, so do try 
and attend. Don’t leave important 


be several other points brought up 
at this time; come and help figure 
them out. 

A most enjoyable time was had 
on social day, January 22, at Mrs. 


Frank Fee’s home. Close to 25 mem- 


bers participated in the daintily 
prepared luncheon and cards, We 
were able to deposit $9.00 in the 
general fund and $4.65 in our sav- 
ings account. A pair of embroid- 
ered pillow slips made by Mrs. Dee- 
bach were taken home by Mrs. 
Kuhlman. “ é 

We hope to see Mrs. Mary Staple- 
ton at our meeting on the 5th. She 
has been quite ill with pleurisy. 


Mrs. Daisy Chilson is still con- | 


fined to her home. We trust she 
will be well soon. 

Remember the meeting date — 
Thursday, February 5. Remember 
to try and buy union made articles 
whenever possible. 

* MABEL A. PATTERSON, 
Press Correspondent. 


xk 
LABOR TEMPLE AUXILIARY 


I guess our membership has been 
quite put out, due to not having a 
weekly report in The Labor Jour- 
nol. I have been real lax about it, 
I will admit I have had illness in 
the family and besides working, 
and all my other chores I have been 
kept with my nose to the grind- 
stone. But I promise I will try to do 
better in the future. ; 

I hear Edna Patterson is again 
up and going. 

Met the Entertainment Commit- 
tee on their way to discussing ar- 
rangements for our next meeting, 
which will be February 3, 1948, Hepe 
to have a good attendance. 

I don’t have any other news as 
none has been reported to me, so 
I'll sign off until next week, hoping 
to see you all at our next meeting 
jin February. 

THELMA RIZZO, 

Press Correspondent. 


Group to ‘Draft’ 
Cross is Formed 


Release by L. J. Hardie 


Organization of a Committee of 
500 to draft Dr, Laurance L, Cross, 
Mayor of Berkeley, as a candidate 
for Congress in the Seventh Dis- 
trict, was announced today by 
Judge Louis J. Hardie, temporary 
chairman of the initiating commit- 
tee, 

A partial list of the members of 
the initiating committee is: Mrs. 
Frances Albrier, Claude Allen, John 
W. Austin, Miss Marjory Atsatt, 
Henry L. Cerveau, Mary Collins, 
Rev. John H. Dorn, Mrs. Henry 
Dukatz, Mrs. Henry Erdman, James 
F, Galliano, Dr, and Mrs, Buell Gal- 
lagher, Mrs. Lucy A, Garcia, Paul 
Heide, Robert Inglis, Rev. A. W. 
Johnson, Vernon Lantz, Lenore 
Glenn Offord, Thomas J. Roberts, 
Dr. and Mrs, E. Z. Rowell, Ivan 
Sperbeck, Morgan V. Spicer, Wm. 
A. P. White, Leo T. Wallace. 


Cable Car Strike 
Is Set for Sunday 


Efforts were being made through 
negotiation this week to avert the 
strike on the California Street 
Cable Railway system in San Fran- 
cisco set for 12:40 a.m. Sunday by 
the AFL Carmen’s Union. 

S. Waldo Coleman, president of 
tr: company, had threatened to cut 
the men's pay from the current 
$1.368 per hour and the union has 
announced its members will not 
work for a cent less, 

Some 28,000 persons use the line 
daily. 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 


DEATH AND TAXES — If 
Herbert Hoover’s “operation 
ratHole” approach to the Euro- 

an Recovery Plan is adopted, 

_p. Harol Knutson (R., 
Minn.) will be the happiest man 
in Congress. If Hoover’s pro- 
posal to slash the Marshall 
Plan wins out, it makes Knut- 
son’s “soak the poor” tax plan 
vetoproof, the Republican tax 
bill sponsor claims. 


WFTU Faces Scrap 
On Commie Issue 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—CIO Sec- 
retary James Carey and Michael 
Ross, CIO director of international 
affairs, will sail for Paris on Janu- 
ary 24 to attend a session of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
executive bureau. 

At the bureau’s last meeting 
Carey secured permission over Rus- 
sian opposition to circulate to all 
member unions the CIO’s reason for 
supporting the Marshall Plan for 
Eureopean recovery. 

Key issue at the February meet- 
ing will be recognition of the new 
Workers Strength (CGT-FO) move- 
ment in France. Its leader, Leon 
Jouhaux, has served as a member 
of the WFTU executive bureau. But 
he was elected to the bureau by the 
French General Confederation of 
Labor (CGT) from which he re- 
signed following last year's abortive, 
Communist-led general strike to 
lead the CGT-FO. 

The now Communist-controlled 
CGT has named its new joint gen- 
eral secretary, Alain le Leap, to suc- 
ceed Jouhaux as its representative 
on the WFTU governing committee, 
but Jouhaux, and his alternate Rob- 
ert Botherau, have indicated that 


matters to just a few. There will | they intend to resist the CGT’s at- 


tempt to replace them. The CGT-FO 
will ask the WFTU to recognize its 
claim of being “the true spokesman 
for French labor.” 

Russian opposition to granting 
admission to the CGT-FO is as- 
sured. How far non-Communist un- 
ions will go in their support of the 
French anti-Communists is not 
known. In a telegram to its Eu- 
ropean representative, Elmer Cope, 
CIO has indicated its confidence in 
Jouhaux personally. 

WFTU President Arthur Deakin, 
successor to Foreign Minister Er- 
nest Bevin as general secretary of 
Britain’s largest union, the Trans- 
port afd General Workers Union, 
is expected to also be the target 
for a Communist attack. Deakin has 
taken a lead in the current anti- 
Communist drive within the British 
Trades Union Congress, and his un- 
ion has voted in the International 
Transport Workers Federation to 
participate in a conference of trade 
unions that will work for the ef- 
fective operation of the Marshall 
Plan, 


Gil Westoby Thinks 
Trib Put One Over 
On Him About Mayor 


By GIL WESTOBY 
East Oakland Times 

Dag nab it. 

The Oakland Tribune is doing its 
best to make a liar out of the East 
Oakland Times, 

We hardly printed that thing 
about our Mayor Joseph Edward 
Smith being on the Tribune end 
book, which meant that they were 
studiously avoiding using his name 
except in an obituary, when the 
Tribune blossoms out with a picture 
of Mayor Smith as “The Man of the 
Year.” 

This somewhat dubious distinc- 
tion is awarded by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
awand was given Mayor Smith by 
Dr. W. Paul Reagor who “cited his 
vigorous leadership in community 
affairs, particularly his efforts in 
behalf of the Friendship Train”... 

This man of the year thing as 
contained in the Tribune is also a 
far cry from the wailing and 
screaming that went on when our 
Mr. Smith took on the Oakland 
City councilman at the last election 
and the Tribune had Mr, Smith and 
the rest of the ticket, getting their 
directions from Moscow and the 
red-hots. To hear them tell it, our 
Mr. Smith was not the man of this 
year or last year. The village of 
Oakland was about to come down 
around the ears of the citizens. 
Even Lake Merritt was churned to 
a froth in an effort to prove that 
any one who had the temerity to 
challenge the Towers that Be and 
the five heaven-sent incumbents 
was running down the street 
wrapped in a red flag, the hammer 
in one hand and the sickle in the 
other. 


CLC Hears Expert 
On Industrial Ills 


Dr. Herbert K. Abrams, chief of 
the Bureau of Adult Health of the 
State Department of Health, talked 
Monday night at the Central Labor 
Council on the enforcement of regu- 
lations to prevent and reduce indus- 
trial diseases, 


TIMOTHY FLYNN has been 
named as director of the campaign 
to reorganize the West Allis, Wis., 
plant of Allis Chalmers: Flynn was 
appointed by CIO President Philip 
Murray at the request of the United 
Auto Workers and will work with 
UAW Regional Director Pat Great- 
house to back UAW bargaining 
rights at Allis,—(LPA), 


Warren Is Named to [Leroy C. Smith, 61 


State University’s 
Industry Institute 


U, C. Release 

LOS ANGELES—Edgar L. War- 
ren, 43, former director of the Unit- 
ed States Conciliation Service in 
Washington, D. C,, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Southern 
California section of the University 
of California’s Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, with offices on the 
Los Angeles campus. 

Warren replaces Dr. Paul A. Dodd 
who resigned recently to devote full 
time to administrative duties as 
Dean of the College of Letters and 
Science. 

In 1927 Warren entered business 
in St. Louis and in 1933 took a posi- 
tion as economist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In 1938 he be- 
came associated with the Wage and 
Hour Division of the. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor as an economist and 
later as director of its Industry 
Committee Branch. In 1942 he 
joined the National War Labor 
Board, serving in various capacities 
until 1945 when Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach gave him mandate 
to reorganize and strengthen the 
government's mediation agency. He 
served as director of the U. S, Con- 
ciliation Service for two years, 

The Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, with offices on both the Los 
Angeles and Berkeley campuses, 
was authorized by the State Legis- 
lature two years ago. It provides 
expanded work in industrial rela- 
tions at the academic level, adult 
education work through University 
Extension, an industrial relations 
library, and a research rogram on 
industrial problems—all designed to 
prqmote industrial peace. 


Office Employes in 
S. F. Represent 91 
Yellow Cab Workers 


State Federation Service 


Consummating a 6-months’ inten- 
sive organizational campaign, Local 
36, Office Employes International 
Union, San Francisco, announced 
that, as a result of a cross-check 
they had* won the right to repre- 
sent 91 office and clerical employes 
of the Yellow Cab Company. 

Agreement was also reached by 
the employer and the Union on a 
form of union security which will 
necessitate union membership after 
a maximum period of 30 days’ em- 
ployment. 

The Union is presently engaged 
in negotiating a contract to estab- 
lish minimum wages for the various 
classifications as well as improved 
vacation and sickleave provisions. 

Local 36 was actively assisted in 
the signing up of the company by 


the American Federation of Labor! 


Organizational Strategy Committee, | 


and by Brother Jack Shelley, Presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Labor 
Council and of the California State 
Federation of Labor. 


The March of Dimes 
Drive Ends Today 


The official March of Dimes drive 
ended today, Friday. 

Provision will be made, however, 
for those who failed to get an op- 
portunity to contribute during the 
official period. 

Many statements were issued 
during the drive showing the in- 
creasing need for the fight against 
polio which is waged with contri- 
butions to this Campaign. 


Berkeley Painters 
Special Meet Feb. 6 


Berkeley Painters, Local 40, will 
hold a special meeting Friday, Feb- 
ruary 6, which every member is ex- 
pected to attend, announces Busi- 
ness Agent Clarence Vezey. 

“This is very important,” says 
Vezey. “All members please take 
note.” 
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ISOLATIONISM was declared to 
be a dangerous policy for the Re- 
publican Party to adopt, by Senator 
Knowland in a speech at a Repub- 
lican Nationa) Committee dinner in 
Washington this week. Knowland 
said that “as a nation we can no 
more return to isolationism than an 
adult can return to childhood.” 


FARM EMPLOYERS were in- 
formed by Paul Scharrenberg, Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations, that 
all rejections of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law except those 
filed with the Industrial Accident 
Commission subsequent to June 20, 
1947, will expire on November 1, 
1949, 


UNITED MINE WORKERS at 
Glace Bay, N. S., are demanding 
a daily wage increase of $1.10 among 
other demands submitted to Domin- 
ion Steel and Coal Corp. by UMW 
District 26. The membership voted 
for the $1.10 request in a referen- 
dum conducted last September,— 
(LPA) 


“ELECT TAFT by voting for Wal- 
lace!” said posters put up on the 
University of Colorado campus by 
anti-Wallace students when a Wal- 
lace-for-President rally was an- 
nounced according to Associated 
Press, 


85 NEWS VENDORS in Local 
768 of the CIO United Office Work- 
ers have won weekly wage guaran- 
tees of $37.50 for men working full 
time and $26 for those working part 
time, Financial Secretary John E, 
Fish announced in Oakland. 


SILAS A. ROWLEY of Vallejo, 
member of Boilermakers Local 39, 
was fined $50 by Police Judge Fox 
for attacking Edward P. Ryan, 
business representative of the local, 
in a dispute over dues. 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL, Secre- 
tary of State, will give the Charter 
Day lecture for the University of 
California on the Berkeley campus 
on March 19 


Years On Orie Job, 
Mourned by Labor 


Leroy C. Smith, who worked in 
the mailing room of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle for nearly 61 years, 
died January 22 at his home in Oak- 
land, widely mourned by members 
of organized labor. 

Smith died just two days before 
his 81st birthday. He was a mem- 


; 


LEROY C, SMITH 


san 


ber of S.F.-Oakland Mailers Local 


Federation In 
Appeal to All 
To Register! 


State Federation Service 


The Federation.urges every un- 
ion to contact its membership by 
mail or otherwise and impress 
upon them the imperative need 
to become registered voters. The 
campaign to register the mem- 
bership of the unions in Califor- 
nia must be carried on with un- 
flagging zeal. 

In some localities an excellent 
job is being done in getting the 
bulk of the members registered. 
This should be duplicated in all 
other communities, There are 
still a disconcertingly large num- 
ber of members of our unions, 
however, who are not registered 
voters. There is no excuse for 
such negligence. 

Every union is urged to do 
everything {it possibly can to 
have its members become regis 
tered voters. 


Officers Named by 
Hirers 


At Weekend Meeting 


Oakland Tribune 
With A. B. Tichenor, nationally 


18, affiliated with the International} known industrial relations officials, 


Typographical Union. 


winning out as president, an all- 


Ever loyal to trade unionism, he| Metropolitan Oakland slate was se- 
unfailingly attended meetings, and|lected during the week-end to lead 
was known for his goodhumored|the California Personnel Manage- 
though pungent comment. He was| Ment Association in 1948. 


known as “Colonel” to his intimates. 


Louis J, Nevraumont, retiring 


The Chronicle in its January 23| president of the state-wide manage- 
issue published a story telling of ment group, announced the election 
Smith’s wide range of interest in|results voted during an annual con- 
philosophy and literature, @nd auot-| vention at the Claremont Hotel. 


ing him as having recently told one 


Charles H. Sondhaus, industrial 


of his fellow workers on the paper| relations chief of the National Lead 
that he liked the Eighteenth Cen-|]Company, which maintains a Mel- 


turv poets because: 


rose plant, was named vice-presi- 


“They had imagination, they dent; Everett Van Every of Berke- 
weren’t afraid to peek over the edge ley, publisher of the Industrial Re- 


of the flowing bowl—even 


if it| lations Letter, became managing di- 


meant falling in. I see more beauty | tector; and Paul P. Harrod, Berke- 
now,in their works—such as Gray’s| ley, editor of The Wage and Salary 


‘Elegy’'—than TI ever saw before.” 
The -photo of Leroy S. Smith is 


Reporter, was selected as treasurer. 
Tichenor, industrial relation di- 


published in The Labor Journal) rector of Matson Navigation Com- 


through the courtesy of the Chron- pany and United Engineering 


icle. 


in 
Alameda, has served as a chamber 


The funeral was held Monday| of the U. S. Conciliation Service on 
afternoon from the Grant D, Miller | its labor-management advisory com- 


mortuary parlors. 

Joe Bailey, secretary of the Allied 
Printing Trades, read the funeral 
service, and there was a Blue Lodge 
ceremony. 

Many labor people, 
the deceased were present. 


Union Loyalty Film 
Offered by Hatters 
To AFL Locals Here 


mittee for this region. 


Father Tappe Made 


old friends of Editor of Monitor, 


Catholic Newspaper 


The Monitor, official weekly of 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
San Francisco, announces that Rev. 
Walter J. Tappe has been appointed 
editor of the paper, succeeding Most 
Rev. Hugh A. Donohoe, who was 


David Scheyer, director of union|on August 7, 1947, made Auxiliary 
label promotion for the United Hat-| Bishop of San Francisco. 


ters International Union, has noti- 


Father Tappe has been assistant 


fied the Central Labor Council that| editor of the Monitor, since October 
the slidefilm, “Good Men and True,” | of 1944. 


which is considered “an important 
aid in building union loyalty,” is 
available for use by unions inter- 
ested. 

Those interested can communi- 
cate with Scheyer at the United 
Hatters office, 245 Fifth avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. His offer is as 
follows: 

“1, We'll supply a print and re- 
cording of the film on a free loan 
basis for as long a period as you 
need it. 

“2. We'll supply (also free) as 
many promotional folders as you 
want for mailing to locals in your 
community. Note that there is a 
blank space for your imprint on the 
back, . 

“3. Showing this film requires an 
Iilustrovox or similar projector, If 
one isn’t available to you, we’ll loan 
you one, without charge, for a pe- 
riod of one or two months. Operat- 
ing instructions, which are extreme- 
ly simple, accompany the machine.” 


BLS Figures Run in 
Journal Held Wrong 


Molders and paintmakers at the 
Central Labor Council meeting Mon- 
day criticized the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics press releases recently 
published in The East Bay Labor 
Journal on wages for their indus- 
tries, 

The BLS figures, it was asserted, 
gave very misleading impression of 
the wage situation. 


Demand the Union Label on your 
wearing apparel. Ask for Union 
clerks. 


Bishop Donohoe throughout his 
editorship featured labor news and 
discussion, and on Monday was the 
speaker of the Paulist Forum pro- 
gram in San Francisco in a lecture 
entitled “The Labor Question.” 

Father Tappe is familiar with la- 
bor problems, and while acting edi- 
tor since the elevation of Father 
Donohoe has printed much labor 
news. He was at one time assistant 
pastor of St. Mary’s in Oakland. 

(Editor’s Note: Father Tappe and 
the Editor of The Labor Journal 
have just recently arranged to ex- 
change papers, as there is much 


news and discussion in the two pa- 
pers of mutual interest.) 


Officers Installed 
By Letter Carriers 


New officers of Branch No. 176 
of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers were recently installed 
during ceremonies in the Danish 
Hall, 164 11th street. 


They include A, R, McKay, presi- 
dent; A. J. Panttaja, vice president: 
K. E. Francis, recording secretary; 
A. P. Klaiss, financial secretary; 
Arne Larson, sergeant-at-arms; R. 
L. Bloomingame, clerk for the Na- 
| tional Sick Benefit Association; J. 
|C. Bezpalec, collector for the Mutual 
Benefit Association; Don Williams, 
treasurer; H. K. Petersen, trustee, 
j}and A. B. McClintock, scribe. 

State Association President Wil- 
liam Landerfin was the installing 
officer, assisted by Jack Sullivan, 
San Francisco branch secretary. 
This was a joint installation with 
the Ladies Auxiliary No. 12. 
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Inside News of A. F. L. Labor Unions and Auxiliar 


Tech Adult School 
Opens Spring Term 
Monday, February 2 


School Dept. Release 


Classes at Oakland Technical 
Adult School will begin the Spring 
semester on February 2, according 
to Dr, F. Milton Yockey, Principal. 
As usual the offerings will include 
commercial subjects, those of gen- 
eral interest and also industrial and 
trade extension classes, Counseling 
service is offered to those desiring 
assistance in planning a program of 
study, in obtaining credits toward 
high school graduation and in meet- 
ing educational problems. 


Commercial subjects include be- 
ginning, intermediate and advanced 
typing and shorthand. Several 
courses are also given in bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. 


General interest courses cover a 
wide variety of subjects, Of par- 
ticular interest are the Woodcarv- 
ing, Mus& and language classes. 
Several new classes including Cre- 
ative Writing, Beekeeping, Cooking, 
Ornamental Iron and Rug Hooking, 
are being offered in the Spring 
semester. 


Industrial and trade extension | 
courses are designed to assist stu- 
dents in up-grading themselves in 
one of the mechanical trades. 

Persons interested in enrolling in 
the Oakland Technical Adult School 
are urged to do so as soon as pos- 
sible at the school office, which is 
located at 4351 Broadway. The of- 
fice is open from 12:30 to 10 p.m. 
every day except Friday. On that 
day the office is open from 8:00 a.m. | 
to 4:30 p.m. Telephone inquiries can | 
also be made by calling OLympic | 
38-0842. Dr. Yockey, the counselors | 
and the office staff welcome ques- | 
tions regarding the more than| 
ninety classes which will be offered ! 
during the coming Spring semester. 


Veterans Advised 
To See U. S. Office 


State Federation Service 

‘The Division of Veterans Reem- 
ployment Rights, Department of La- 
bor, Room 102, Federal Office Build- 
ing, Fulton and Leavenworth 
Streets, offers valuable services and | 
information about reemployment 
rights under United States laws to 
all veterans. 

A new pamphlet issued by the} 
Division explains the rights of the 
veterans in regard to reemployment. 
Other information on this subject 
can be obtained from the Division 
by any veteran upon request. It is 
an excellent and much needed serv- 
ice for the veterans. 


County Wage Change 


Before Supervisors 


Proposed cuts as high as $212 a} 
month, increases up to $155 a month, 
which would affect some 400 em- 
ployes of Alameda County, are be- 
ing studied by the Board of Super- 
visors, following a report based on 
a survey made by Harold 8S. Ryer- 
son & Associates of Los Angeles. 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 


| * 
y Organizations . 


Oakland City Hall 


20 Emergency Cops’ right to take 
Civil Service examinations to make 
them permanent members of the 
police department will be voted on 
in the June primary election, the , 
City Council has decided. At pres- 
ent the 20 emergency officers can- 
not take the examinations because 
they are over 30 years of age. 


Key System’s amended applica- 
tion to the State Utilities Commis- 
sion to change lines No. 14, 15, 18 
from streetcars to buses has been 
approved by the City Council. But 
the dispute about the Key franchise 
terms continues. 


$10,600 for Purchase of property 
on the southeastern side of Park 
boulevard has been authorized by 
the Council. 


Parking Fee maximum for the 
1129 meters to be installed during 
the next month will be five centa 
for two hours, City Manager Hasff 
ler announces. The meters wil 
cover parking on the fringes of the 
downtown business district and in 
the medical hill area in the vicinity 
of 30th and Summit streets. 


City Hall Space being crowded, , 
the Park and Recreation depart- 
ments may be moved to outside 
quarters. 

Employes who Failed to pass the 
Civil Service examinations recently 
given to temporary appointees, 
some of whom had served as long 
as five years, have been discharged 
by the city. 


Pay Raise for 7010 
City Employes is 
Asked by S. F. Board 


The San Francisco Civil Service 
Commission has recommended pay 
raises for 7010 city employes in a 
salary standardization report to the 
Board of Supervisors. 

Ninety-five percent of the na 
ployes in the 642 job classification: 
were recommended for increases 
averaging some $27 a month. 

William L. Henderson, secretary 
of the Civil Service Commission, 
said that more than 63 percent of 
the total outlay of $2,007,332 for 
salary increases would go to em- 
ployes now receiving $300 a month 
or less. The proposed increases 
would go into effect July 1 and add 
20 cents to the tax rate. 


George Outland to 


Give Course Here 


State College Release 

Dr. George Outland, member of 
the staff of San Francisco State 
College and a former California 
Congressman, will present at Oak- 
land Technical High School, Room 
26, a course for two units of college 
credit on “United States Foreign 
Policy.” 

The class will meet on Mond 
from 7 to 9 p.m. The first session 
will be February 16, 


Buy union-made-in-America goods 
and you won't sell brother unionists 
short! 
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NO DUE 


oo for credit privileges 
at MILENS! 


If there is a point on which we 
stand pat..,this is it! Milens 
famous Pin-Money Terms... 
their four easy ways to pay. 
were designed to serve you; to 
moke it easy and convenient | 
for you to own the things 
which make life full and bright! 
Let us show you how easy it 
is to make your dreams fit 
your budget without a centof ¥ 
extra cost! 
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ATU Squares Off 
‘ For Showdown in 


Injunction Fight 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. (LPA) — 


“The International Typographical 


Union-AFL squared off this week 
for a showdown battle against a 
threatened drastic injunction which 
Robert N. Denham, general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, is trying to get from federal 
court here. 

NLRB hearings in Chicago on 
publishers’ charges that the Typos 
are violating the Taft-Hartley Act 
have been recessed to February 16, 
this giving the union time to pre- 
pare its case against the injunction. 

Federal Judge Luther M. Swygert 
allowed the union until February 2, 
to show cause in writing why the 
injunction should not be granted, 
and set February 9 for an open 
hearing on the case. 

The injunction, if issued, would 
be the most sweeping one so far 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, union 
officials said. It would enjoin many 
long-established union practices and 
safeguards, against which publish- 
ers have been objecting, and forbid 
the union from striking to preserve 
those safeguards. 

RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 

President Woodruff Randolph of 
the Typos bitterly denounced the 
injunction move. 

Ho declared that the effect of the 
proposed court order would be to 
restrain the union from doing any- 
thing “that publishers do not like.” 

“The National Labor Relations 
Board {fs shown up for what it is 
under the slave-labor Taft-Hartley 
law, a Simon Legree,” he said. 
“Cracking the whip for Big Busi- 
ness in the newspaper field, the 
NLBEB asks for an injunction based 
on the imagination of those prepar- 
ing the complaint. 

“After years of legal persecution 
of labor, Congress adopted the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia law preventing 
abuses by injunction. The Taft- 
Hartley law not only reverses that 
but gives bureaucrats authority to 
stymie all decent trade uniow ac- 
tivity with injunctions. 

“We will use every legal means 
possible to preserve our freedoms.” 

In a bulletin to members, the ITU 
declared further that: “No matter 
what injunctions may be issued by 
any court the Constitution of the 
United States prevents compulsion 
or durress in matters of contract.” 
UNION WINS BATTLES 

Meanwhile, the Typos continued 
to win battles on many fronts to 


|shop contract, since most workers 


protect themselves from the fangs 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The four most recent victories in- 


clude an $8 a week wage increase |into the pattern of labor-manage- 


on newspapers in Washington, D.C.; 
a $13.50 a week boost in commercial 
print shops of St. Louis; a $10 a 
week hike in Atlanta print shops, 
and a $90 a week scale in Seattle 
which were secured in all cases 
without signing a Taft-Hartley type 
of “open shop” contract. 

All told, locals in over 270 cities 
have negotiated substantial raises 
without getting ensnarled in Taft- 
Hartley agreements, the union said. 

The fact that publishers in 
these cities, including the nation’s 
capital, have not insisted on a Taft- 
Hartley contract takes the ground 
out from under the position of Chi- 
cago publishers that they “must 


have” a year’s contract, conforming 
to the T-H Act, the ITU declared, 


Truman Expected to 
Avert Rail Strike 
Set for February 1 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—Appoint- 
ment by President Truman of an 
emergency (fact-finding) board un- 
der the Railway Labor Act was ex- 
pected this week to avert a threat- 
ened strike which three Railroad 
Brotherhoods have set for Febru- 
ary 1. 

The three unions are the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and the 
Switchmen’s Union. They issued a 
strike call after a breakdown of 
government efforts to mediate their 
dispute with the railroads. A walk- 
out was previously authorized by a 
97% majority of the employes rep- 
resented by the three unions. 

These unions are seeking a better 
settlement than two other “operat- 
ing” Brotherhoods—the Railroad 
Trainmen and Railway Conductors 
accepted in an agreement nego- 
tiated with the railroads some time 
ago. That pact provided for a 15'%c 
an hour wage increase and a num- 
ber of changes in working rules. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, 
creation of an emergency board 
normally leads to a suspension of 
a scheduled strike, at least until 30 
days after the board has submitted 
its recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. The board is slated to start 
hearings on the dispute shortly. 

In a joint statement, the three 
Brotherhoods blamed the break- 
down in negotiations on “the ada- 
mant refusal of the managements 


to agree to a reasonable wage in- 
crease, especially for the lower paid 
employes, or to give even super- 
ficial consideration to any of the 
working rules proposed by the em- 
ployes.” - 

“Our members are working in the 
sl.adows of industrial stagnation, 
insofar as wages and rules are con- 
cerned,” the Brotherhoods said. 

“Failure to obtain an adequate ad- 
justment of these important issues 
at this time would leave them to 
face a future of substandard living 
and working conditions. The em- 
ployes we represent will not pas- 
sively submit to such a prospect,” 


MAJOR WIRE SERVICES con- 
tracts with the American News- 
paper Guild-CIO are due to expire 
at the end of February. The Asso- 
ciated Press is faced with a Guild 
lawsuit forcing it to continue na- 
tional bargaining although it is at- 
tempting to “atomize” the union’s 
bargaining power. The Scripps- 
Howard wire service (NEA-Acme) 
has demanded elimination of the no- 
pay-cut clause and is making sev- 
eral other backword moves.—(LPA) 


EVERY CITIZEN has the right 
and duty to work according to a 
constitutional amendment intro- 
duced in Parliament by King Haa- 
kon, The king said that the state 
should provide work for the unem- 
ployed and force anyone not gain- 
fully employed to work where man- 
power is needed.—(LPA) 


Unions Continue to 
Win T-H Elections 
For the Union Shop 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — The 
Taft-Hartley Act gave the NLRB 
in December the opportunity to 
break a twelve year monthly record 
of number of cases handled. It 
processed 2046 cases in December 
1947. Of these, 521 were union shop 
authorization polls in which the un- 
ions were victorious in all but three 
cases, 

A total of 72,878 valid votes were 
cast in these ballots to determine 
whether or not workers wish to 
have their unions negotiate union 
shop contracts. A total of 67,752, or 
93% were cast in favor of the union 
shop; 62% of all workers polled in 
bargaining agent elections voted for 
union representation. 

To keep the pot boiling NLRB 
General Counsel Robert Denham 
has announced that one filing of a 
non-Communist affidavit by a union 
officer isn’t enough. Any time a 
umon leader is reelected to office 
he must file again, and of course 
new officers must file. Approxi- 
mately 65,000 local’and international 
union officials have submitted affi- 
davits to date. 

In North Carolina the Textile 
Workers Union-CIO has gone 
around the NLRB’s clogged docket 
and asked a fedexal court for an 
injunction ordering the Amazon 
Cotton Mills to bargain with it. The 
court has already ruled that since 
Taft-Hartley does not specify that 
NLRB has exclusive jurisdiction 
over unfair labor practice cases the 
way the Wagner Act does, it may 
intervene. But the board is expected 
to intervene before the court rules 
on the merits of the case. 

In New York City contract nego- 
tiations between the Building Serv- 
ice Employes Union-AFL and the 
managers of 900 Manhattan office 
buildings are endangered by the 
Taft-Hartley requirement that a 
board election is necessary for un- 
ion shop discussions. 

Unions which have not complied 
with T-H’s filing requirements are 
considering ways and means of pro- 
tecting their bargaining status. The 
Nur Workers Union-C1O, whose two 
top officials are avowed Commu- 
nists, have asked the Associated | 
Fur Coat and Trimming Manufac- 
turers, Inc., to write into their con- 
tract a provision acknowledging the 
right of union members to refuse to | 
work in the same shop with. non- 
union furriers. It is thought that 
such a provision would give the un- 
ion most of the benefits of a union 


in the industry are union niembers. 
Despite mounting evidence that 
Taft-Hartley is introducing chaos 


ment relationships, the NAM again 
patted itself on the back for having 
pushed the law through Congress, 


Leftist Law Office 


any more,” she admitted, as she 


"ITU Ready to Put 
Up $30,000,000 if 
Necessary to Win’ 


AFL News Service 
WASHINGYON, D. C.—The Inter- 
national Typographical Union will 
raise as much as $30 million to pro- 
tect gains secured in the past 132 
years, if necessary, declared James 
J. O'Connor, president of Columbia 

Typographical Union here. 


spent $6 million to win the 8-hour 
day in 1906 and $17 million for the 
44-hour week in 1921-1922, and that 
members will raise twice that 
amount if it is needed to continue 
the existence of the union with all 
the gains accumulated through the 
years. 
4% PERCENT ASSESSMENT 

In his monthly report to members, 
which is distributed to all members, 
O'Connor urged them to vote for the 
special assessment of 414 percent on 
their wages, which will be voted 


Hints at Something 
About the Bandits 


The CIO Herald in its last issue 
came out with the statement on its 
first page that “no one in San 
Francisco who has taken a look at 
the case believes the two masked 
gunmen who invaded the law of- 
fices of Gladstein, Andersen, Res- 
ner & Sawyer and shot Andersen 
in the shoulder January 10 were 
engaged in any ordinary bit of 
banditry. 

“The members of this prominent 
firm of attorneys for the CIO are 
unanimous in their opinion that it 
was a bit of strong-arm intimida- 
tion, probably by some of the bitter 
opponents 
been defeated in court.” 

At the time of the shooting in the 
law firm’s office the daily press 
published the statement that the | 
firm represented not only various 


of the CIO who have | 


upon February 18 by members all 
over the country in a nationwide 
referendum, for the purpose of de- 
fraying expenses in contesting 
strikes brought upon the union un- 
der the auspices of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Columbia Typographical Union, at 
its meeting January 18, indorsed his 
recommendation. As one member 
said, the U.S. Congress, with the 
T-H law is holding a gun at the 
|head of the union and demanding 
|“Your money or your union.” Print- 
ers, O'Connor says, have never hesi- 
tated to preserve and protect their 
union. 


of the provisions of the law, says 
|O’Connor, with appeals to the 
NLRB, and are either trying to bust 
the union or its treasury, both of 
which, he says, add up to the same 
thing. 
WON 8-HOUR DAY 

The ITU, he points out, requires a 


CIO unions, but the Communist |referendum vote of its members to 


Party of California. 
the center of many bitter 
battles in which leftist CIO unions 
were involved, 


Garment Workers 


NEW YORK (LPA) — For the 
first time since the outbreak of the 


war the powerful International | 
Ladies Garment Workers Union- | 
AFL has embarked on a major or- 
ganizing drive in the metropolitan | 
area, 


Previous union victories had re- | 
sulted in the organization of New | 
York's great dress industry into a 
number of trade associations with | 
which the ILG negotiated for wages | 
and conditions for workers in the} 
plants of all association members. | 
But recently manufacturers have 
been withdrawing from the associ- 
ations, apparently in hopes of being 
able to operate under open shop) 
conditions. 

Of the 175,000 ILG members in 
tle metropolitan area 80,000 are in 
the dress industry. Julius Hochman, 
manager of the Dress Joint Board 
to which all locals in the industry in 
New York are affiliated has an- 
nounced that the union's new mem- 
bership drive will be aimed at both 
jobbers and sub-contractors. , 

“ecent Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures show unionized women sew- 
ing machine operators in the New 
York industry averaging $2.20 per 
hour, the highest rate for such work 
in the nation. 


AFL on Money 


WASHINGTON (LPA) The 
greatly expanded supply of money 
needed to fight a global war is the 
root cause of our present runaway 
inflation, Labor’s Monthly Survey 
asserts in the current issue. 

The AFL publication proposes 
that “The powers of the Federal 
Reserve System should be used to 
prevent inflation and to provide 
no more than a reasonable and nor- 
mal growth in the nation’s money 
supply.” It might cost the govern- 
ment about $200,000,000 in increases 
in the rate the government pays on 
its bonds and loans, the AFL re- 
search bulletin estimates. By con- 
trast, a 10% rise in living costs in 
1948 would cost U.S. consumers 
more than $20 billion, 

“Price control cannot dam an 
ever-growing flood of money infla- 
tion. This has been proved again 
and again, in country after coun- 
try,” the AFL publication asserts. 
“We must attack the root cause of 
inflation, the excess money supply,” 


Demand the Union Label on your 
wearing apparel. Ask for Union 
clerks, ' 


It has been |change the rate of dues, which in- 
legal |cludes assessments. To accomplish 


this the union furnishes members 
in all shops in this country and 
Canada with ballots, in order that 
they may by secret ballot vote their 
desires. 

In 1906, O'Connor says, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union spear- 
headed a movement for the ’8-hour 
day, and when it was over, with a 


victory for the union, it was found ; 


that members had contributed 
$6,000,000 to the fund to finance 
members on strike. In 1921, when 
the ITU took the lead for a shorter 
workweek, the cost to members, 
from their pay envelopes totaled 
$17,000,000, but they won the 44-hour 
week, not only for printers, but for 
all printing trades workers and 
other workers, 


PUERTO RICAN WORKERS 
who will be brought to Lorain, Ohio, 
for work in the plant of the Na- 
tional Tube Co. will be protected 
by provisions of the collective agree- 
ment signed by that company with 
the United Steelworkers of America- 
CIO, it was announced last week by 
Puerto Rican Commissioner of La- 
bor Fernando Sierra Berdecia. Si- 
erra Berdecia told the press that the 
workers would earn an hourly wage 
of $1.09 as stipulated in the con- 


tract and that they would be elig- 
ible for membership in the union on 
the same conditions as continental 
workers in the plant.—(LPA) 


Top Coats 


$45 and up 


Rees 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN JOSE FRE 


O'Connor points out that the ITU | 


Employers are taking advantage | 


6 PEL 


THEY’RE TIRED OF HAMBURGER—The wife of a Washing- 
ton letter-carrier, Mrs. Jeanne Bolen last week appealed to the 
Senate Civil Service Committee for the $1000 a year pay boost asked 
by the National Federation of Mail Carriers-AFL. “Our three boys 
and my husband are so tired of hamburger I’m ashamed to se 


e it 


told the details of her hou old 


budget of $3274.71. Her husband, shown in a family confab on the 
testimony, earns $3100 a year. (LPA) 


| Phil Murray Says 
He Won’t Punish 
Wallace Backers 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—The CIO 
Executive Board, after an eight- 


tion that “a third party would 
serve only to split and divide the 
forces of progress at the very mo- 


need, The political activity of CIO 
must and will be conducted on an 
independent and non-partisan basis, 
giving support to the progressive 
forces in both major parties and 
| basing its judgment of candidates 
solely on their records.” 


Murray, commenting on _ the 
Board's decision, indicated that the 
CIO would do “not a thing” if inter- 
nationals affiliated with 
took action differing from that out- 
{lined by the Board. However, he 
made it clear that all subordinate 
CIO bodies—state and local indus- 
trial union councils — would be 
bound by the action of the Board. 

Longshoremen’'s President Harry 
Bridges and Hugh Bryson of the 
Marine Cooks held a press confer- 
ence almost simultaneous with the 
announcement of the Board's ac- 
tion. They made it clear that they 


tional CIO policy. 


action was a “left-handed endorse- 
ment of Truman” and said he could 
not get his members to vote for 
either Truman or Taft or Dewey or 
“any of those characters.” The 
ILWU and the California third- 
party movement, supported by the 
Communists and led by Bryson, will 
fight to get Wallace on the ballot in 
California on a third ticket. 


Oil Workers 


TOLEDO (LPA) — A 10-month 
strike of the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union-CIO at the Pure Oil 
Co. refinery here was ended when, 
in the face of the critical oil short- 
age, the Toledo Labor-Management 
Citizens Committee succeeded in 
having the company and union 
reach an agreement. 

Offers of the Oil Workers to sub- 
mit to arbitration were turned down 
repeatedly. More than a month ago, 
when the labor-management com- 
mitee was called in, the union said, 
“Since the petroleum situation is so 
critical now, we are willing to let 
business executives and outstanding 
citizens, in whom we have implicit 
trust and confidence, settle the 
| strike.” 

The new contract includes a 30c- 
an-hour wage raise, increased over- 
time and a new procedure for han- 
dling grievances. Two other issues 
will be submitted to the L-M-C for 
mediation and, if necessary, for ar- 
bitration. 

A union representative said that 
the new contract was, “as good as 
|} if not better than, any ever signed 
by the -‘l workers union,” 


GALLUP POLL reports sam- 
plings of voters’ attitudes show that 
if Truman, Wallace, and Dewey ran, 
Wallace would not take enough of 
Truman’s votes to give Dewey the 
lead; that if Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Wallace ran, Eisenhower would 
win; that if Taft ran, Truman 
would run so far ahead that the 
Wallace vote would make no differ- 
ence, 


a 


AAs 


OAKLAND BERKELEY 
sno PALO ALTO 


hour debate, has voted 33 to 11 to} 
reaffirm its 1944 convention resolu- | 


ment when unity is our greatest | 


the CIO} 


would not go along with the na- 


Bridges asserted that the CIO; 


Congress Economy 
Wallops the Vets 


By D. OTIZ 
AVC Chronicle 


One of the effects of the economy- 
minded 80th Congress is constantly 
being brought home to veterans 
who have dealings with the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. Economy mea- 
sures installed by Congress in- 
cluded a severe cut in the appro- 
priation for the V.A. The results of 
that cut in funds are now beginning 
to show in the Bay Area, 


SALARIES LOW 

One of the reasons that business 
with the V.A. becomes increasingly 
confusing and lengthy is that, ac- 
cording to one V.A. official, the sal- 
aries that the V.A. is forced to pay 
its secretarial staff are so low that 
there is over a one hundred per 
cent turnover of office help every 
month, This means a constant pro- 
cess of training new, inexperienced 
people, and the inevitable confusion 
that occurs when one worker quits 
and a new worker tries to continue 
where the first left off. 


VETERANS DROP STUDIES 


The most serious result of these 
conditions turned up recently when 
it was announced that 25 students 
were forced to drop out of S. F. 
State College because of financial 
pressure (resulting from late 
checks; late because of any, or all, 
of the above mentioned conditions); 
87 dropped from San Jose State; 6 
dropped from Marin Junior Col- 
lege. Twenty-six vets at the Uni- 
versity of California had to ask the 
school to intercede for them and 
pay room and board charges. Stan- 
ford University was forced to lend 
over $23,500 to students who went 
broke, while at St. Mary’s College, 
forty per cent of the vets enrolled 
received their checks late. 

This means that 118 vets in the 
Bay Area were forced to end the 
G.I. education promised them, and 
many more vets were put in finan- 
cial distress that entailed dipping 
into scanty savings, calling for out- 
side aid, and spending valuable 
study time seeking ways to con- 
| tinue eating without money. Some 
jargue that because there are 61,000 
vets enrolled in G.I. schooling in 
Northern California, we shouldn’t 
complain about a mere 118 vets 
| who had to quit. But they are un- 
mindful of the fact that the G.I. 
| Bill of Rights was guaranteed to all 
vets. 


PROBE SUGGESTED 


It has been suggested that AVC 
| investigate the many results of the 
| lack of funds in the V.A. and pre- 
sent them as an argument toward 
alleviating a condition that is 
steadily growing worse, and affects 
every vet carrying N.S.I. insurance, 
receiving a disability pension, going 
| to school under the G.I. Bill, or in 
| any way dealing with the badly un- 
| derstaffed, underpaid Veterans’ Ad- 
| ministration, 


| EFFICIENCY SURVEY of all 
| branches of the San Francisco city 
{and county government has been 
tentatively authorized by the Board 
jof Supervisors. The plan is to have 
the survey made by an independent 
\firm of experts on efficiency. 
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Passage of Civil 
Rights Legislation 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—High on 
the list of labor-supported bills are 
the anti-lynching bill and anti-dis- 
crimination in employment legisla- 
tion. 

Both bills were bogged down in 
Senate committees last week despite 
increasing labor and liberal pressure 
for their enactment. 


The Ives-Chavez bill is hidden be- 
hind the iron curtain of a sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Two weeks ago a secret 
session of the sub-committee heard 
final statements for and against the 
bill. The National Council for a Per- 
manent FEPC, which with support 
of both AFL and CIO has spear- 
headed the fight for its passage, ex- 
pects that some report will be forth- 
coming this week. 


Evil genius of the subcommittee 
considering the anti-discrimination 
measure has been Sen. Forrest Don- 
nell of Missouri—a southern Repub- 
lican. 

Further back on the agenda is 
the anti-lynching bill which would 
make members of lynch mobs liable 
to 20 years in jail and $10,000 fines. 
Negligent state law enforcement of- 
ficials would be subject to five 
years’ imprisonment and $5000 pen- 
alties. 

When Sen. Wayne Morse (R.,, 
Ore.), one of the three Republican 
Senators who opposed the Taft- 
Hartley Iaw, appeared to testify for 
the anti-mob rule, he was accused 
by Mississippi’s Sen. Eastland of 
“trying to alter the Constitution.” 

From Mississippi’s Gov. Fielding 
L. Wright, who was considered “the 
most liberal candidate” in the re- 
cent elections in that state, came a 
threat to secede from the Demo- 
cratic Party if it continues to favor 
“anti-southern” legislation. 

Although Wright in his inaugural 
address called for an end to his 
state’s secret police force, he as- 
sured supporters that he intended 
to defend “the southern system.” 
The south “will no longer tolerate,” 
he said, “being the target for legis- 
lation which would not only destroy 
our way of life, but would eventu- 
ally destroy the U.S.” 


40-Hour Week 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — Claims 
that inflation has resulted from 
workers’ low productivity—that 
high prices are caused by scarce 
goods, which are caused by “lazy” 
workers—were refuted by Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics Ewan 
Clague. 

In his monthly summary of the 
employment situation, Clague points 
out that “In only four of the 28 


months since the war ended has} 


the average weekly hours in manu- 
facturing dipped even fractionally 
betlow 40.” This fall when “peace- 
time production records” were es- 
tablished, Clague says, “the work- 
week exceeded 40 hours in many 
establishments,” 


The best union-pay-as-you-go plan 
is to buy Union-made goods and to 
use Union services! 


$1,000,000 Action 
Against ILGWU Is 
Dropped in South © 


State Federation Service 


The million-dollar lawsuit brought 
in the Superior Court by Gerry of 
California, Inc., against the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Un- 
ion and the Teamsters’ Union was 
dismissed by Superior Judge Clar- 
ence M. Hansen on January 13. 


The company claimed in its’ suit 
that the unions were picketing and 
boycotting and were engaging in 
“hot cargo” and secondary boycott 
practices in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Attorney David Sokol, 
for the ILGWU, countered ‘by filing 
unfair labor practice charges before 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
contending that after the company 
had recognized the ILGWU in a 
written agreement as the exclusive 
bargaining agent, it had set up a 
company-dominated union known as 
the Gerry Employees’ Association, 
and refused to negotiate. The com- 
pany had thereupon filed a 100-page 
lawsuit,’claiming damages of $1,050,- 
000, and asking for an injunction 
against the alleged “hot cargo” and 
“secondary. boycott practices. 

In the arguments in court, the 
ILGWU attorney and John Steven- 
son, Teamsters’ counsel, maintained 
that since the Supreme Court of 
California had held that the “Hot 
Cargo” Act was unconstitutional, 
the company could obtain no relief 
in the state courts. The Company’s 
lawyers insisted, however, that, 
even though it was not entitled to 
any relief under existing decisions 
in California, since the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley Act declaring 
“hot cargo” and secondary boycott 
actions to be unfair labor practices, 
the state courts could enjoin such 
actions until the National Labor 
Relations Board could act on the al- 
leged unfair labor practices. 


Counsel for the unions cited nu- 
merous decisions holding that the 
National Labor Relations Act did 
not grant to private parties any 
rights whatsoever, but that action 
thereunder had to be taken by the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
the federal courts. The union coun- 
sel contended that the Taft-Hartley 
Act does not give a private party 
any right to sue for an injunction 
either in the federal or the state 
courts. 

This position was sustained by 
Judge Hansen in a precedent-mak- 
ing decision, in which he said: 

“There are no provisions what- 
ever granting jurisdiction to any 
Court to redress unfair labor prac- 
tices of the character narrated in 
the Act. The Act gives a person in- 
jured by an unfair labor practice 
the right to redress in the hands of 
the Board and in turn, ¢hrough the 
instrumentality of the Board, in the 
Courts of the United States... tem- 
porary injunction must be denied 
and the demurrers sustained with- 
out leave to amend,” 

Representing the company were 
the law offices of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Goodwin Knight. 
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Manufacturing in 
State During ’47 


At High Jobs Level 


State Government Release 

Manufacturing employment in 
California during 1947 was at the 
highest peacetime level in the his- 
tory of the State, Paul Scharren- 
berg, Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, has announced 
today. 

The number of wage and salary 
workers in California manufactur- 
ing plants averaged 712,000 in 1947, 
5 percent above the 1946 average of 
677,000 and more than 80 percent 
above the April 1940 level. The all- 
time high for California was re- 
corded in the war year 1943 when 
an average of 1,165,500 wage and 
salary workers was employed in 
manufacturing industries. 

After a slight recession in the 
first half of 1947, manufacturing 
employment increased steadily to 
760,000 in August when fruit and 
vegetable canning reached a peak 
and then contracted seasonally to 
714,000 in December. 

“Particularly ‘significant,” said 
Mr. Scharrenberg, “is the fact that 
employment has increased more 
above the prewar level in heavy 
goods industries than in the light 
goods categories, testifying to the 
increased industrialization of the 
State.” 

The number of wage and salary 
workers in durable or heavy goods 
industries averaged 387,000 in 1947, 
which was more than double the 
employment level in these industries 
in 1940. Despite sharp reductions in 
shipbuilding during the year, the 


| 1947 average was 6 percent above 


1946. 

Among the durable goods indus- 
tries all-time employment highs 
were reached in 1947 in the furni- 
ture, and stone, clay and glass prod- 
ucts industries. 

Another important fact pointed 
out by Mr. Scharrenberg was that 
employment in nondurable goods 
industries in 1947 surpassed the war 
years to reach a record high. Wage 
and salary-worker employment in 
these industries averaged 325,000 in 
1947, which was 58 percent above 
1940, and about 4% percent over 
1946. 

Within the’ nondurable goods 
category, new all-time employment 
highs were registered in textiles, ap- 
parel, paper products, printing and 
publishing, chemicals, and petro- 
leum products. 

The food products group in 1947 
regained its prewar place as the 
manufacturing industry employing 
the largest number of wage and 


salary workers with an average of . 


123,000 and a seasonal peak of 
180,000. 


NEGOTIATIONS by Wilfrid Be- 
langer, Canadian Vice President of 
the Upholsterers’ Int'l] Union-AFL, 
resulted in wage increases for mem- 
bers of Local 388 at St. Therese, 
Quebec, with three furniture firms, 
The raise of 8c-an-hour was granted 
by Dominion Furniture, Thibault, 
Ltd., and Willis and Co. after they 
had sought to limit the boost to five 
cents.—(LPA) ' 


Fine Chrome Furniture 


py DASROM 


This handsome set is available in your 
choice of red, blue, or natural, The side- 
extension table when closed, measures 
25"'x40" ... open 43x40", The natural 
table comes with contrasting red chairs. 


Table and 4 chairs 
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Petrillo Outlines 


» < 


‘+t 


Musicians’ Fight 


Before Congress 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—James C. 
Petrillo ranks high on the anti- 
labor Congressmen’s list of boogey- 
men. Union baiting legislators love 
to cite him as a prime example of 
the evils of free trade unionism. 
But when the nimble president of 
the American Federation of Musi- 


* cians-AFL appeared before them 
_ they had to back up. 


USES Plan 


Council, which now deals only with 


Petrillo is too smart for labor-| 
baiters, for one thing. For another, | 
the facts are on his side. He’s too 
good natured to let anyone get his 
goat, and too sold on the justice of 
the musicians’ case to be forced in- 
to a retreat. 

The set-up for Petrillo’s appear- 
ance before Fred Hartley's House 
Labor Committee certainly wasn’t 
calculated to put him at his ease. | 
Spotlights focused squarely on his 
face as the movie cameras ground 
away at him. Most of the two 
hours that he was on the stand he 
had to hold his arm up with his 
hand shielding his eyes. 

And to add insult to injury Hart- 
ley let the television boys broadcast 
this Congressional interview with 
the man who has yet to work out 
an agreement with television broad- 
casters. 

PETRILLO PROMPT 

But Petrillo was as quick and 
cocky as ever, replying blandly to 
questions more designed to throw 
him off his guard than to induce 
evidence upon which to base legis- 
lation which would correct the con- 
ditions against which the Musicians’ 
Union has protested. 

Before Petrillo could open his 
mouth sarcastic Fred Hartley had 
congratulated him on his evasions 
of the law. Actually the little end 
of the Taft-Hartley combine was 
attacking the federal court which 
had ruled that the AFM had not 
been guilty of violating the Lea 
Act that Congress had aimed at the 
union, . 

When Petrillo’s turn came he 
took full advantage of it. He 
pointed out that the broadcasters 
had made $20,000,000 more in 1937 
than in 1946, and that they had 
employed fewer “live” musicians. 

He made it clear that he didn’t 
intend to let his union’s ban on 
record making remain a permanent 
policy. Musicians don’t want to dis- 
courage the making of records for 
home use, Petrillo pointed out, but 
they have no other course so long 
as there is no way to stop juke-box 
operators and disk jockies from 


using these same records to aa 


place musicians. 
UNION’S CONCERTS 

The musicians’ chief admitted 
that one of the reasons for the 
record ban is the provision in Taft- 
Hartley against payment of wel- 
fare fund benefits to workers not 
engaged in the work against which 
welfare royalties were levied. He 
reminded the committee of the pub- 
lic service as well as the benefits to 
musicians had been derived from 
royalties collected in the welfare | 
fund from recording companies 
prior to Taft-Hartley. Most of it 
went for concerts furnished schools 
and hospitals: Only one-half of one 
per cent was used to administer 
the fund. 

After Petrillo’s testimony Repre- 
sentative Carroll D. Kearns (R., 
Pa.) stated that he planned to in- 
troduce legislation providing for 
separate copyrighting of records 
designed for home and commercial | 
use and authorizing the payment of | 
royalties from the production of | 
commercial recordings. 

Petrillo also denied categorically 
the charge that his union’s policy 
was to impede technological pro- 
gress in the radio industry. } 

The AFM is in many cities today 
working out wage scales for FM 
broadcasting lower than those de- 
manded of the big AM networks. 
Only sticking point for the union is | 
that the big stations shall not 
broadcast the same program on 
both AM and FM, thereby getting 
two sets of profits out of the musi- 
cians’ time. 

“WE ASK TO LIVE!” 

He repeated the statement that 
he made in New York—that he 
hoped for successful conclusions to 


}one of two 


Letter to Journal 
Says Old Man Rip 
Is Running Oakland 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


PCA Conclave For 
Wallace Discusses 
Robt. Kenny's Role 


CHICAGO (LPA) — Progressive 


Is Oakland to be kept back by an/ Citizens of America, whose execu- 
element which has always been |tive board started the Wallace third- 
against the best interests at stake?! party move, in its annual conven- 
Just think of the golden opportuni-| tion pledged all-out support to Wal- 
ties passed up in the past. While | lace’s candidacy. Most of the dele- 
advocating another tube why not a gates were sure this meant support 
new bridge at the foot of Broadway, | of a third party, but they elected as 
same to be used for buses and heavy | National Chairman Robert Kenny, 
trucks? The tube is no place for) first a Republican, then a. Califor- 
same. This is evident by the slow | nia Democratic officeholder, whose 
motion and lack of power in going | main interest to date has been push- 
through the tube. They get stuck | ing for Wallace in west coast Demo- 


and hold up the traffic. 
It is a piece of bunk to say the 


cratic primaries, 
There is some doubt as to just 


bridge obstructs navigation. It was|how many members the PCA dele- 


a new bridge. It would be to their 
benefit. Instead of spending millions 
on swimming pools and parks this 
money would prove more beneficial 
by having a subway at 14th and 
Broadway so the public could go 
across at four corners without hin- 
drance of buses or street cars. Have 
an overpass running from the tube 
over 7th and 8th Streets so the traf- 
fic could run above and under with- 
out obstruction as at present. Have 
the same at 12th and 1st Avenue. 

It is to be regreted that Oakland 
in the past has been operated by a 
class who failed to visualize or see 
the golden opportunities presented 
for its advancement. Riches untold 
are before us if we only had minds 
to grasp the reality of things. 

Let us not follow Rip Van Winkle 
any longer but be up and doing for 
future days. Parks, swimming pools 
and playgrounds can rest until more 
important things can be done with 
the taxpayers’ money. What we 
need and want is to do things that 
will appeal to visitors and others 
of importance. 

Let us put men in office who 
have the city’s interests at heart. 
Our tax money should not be*squan- 
dered on projects of minor impor- 
tance. We are living in the best city 
in the United States if we only 
knew it. : 

Yours respectfully, 

ELI R. DEMING. 
P. S. In times past if we had ad- 
vocated and carried into effect 
trains to run from Alameda to Oak- 
land, Berkeley and Richmond, in- 
stead of centering to San Francisco, 
making Oakland a transfer point 
for East Bay traffic, it would have 
added millions to our community. 

Oakland must be educated to be 
patriotic and not sell her interests 
to outsiders as in the past. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 

E. R. D. 


| Whitney of Rail 


Union Pledges His 


Backing te Truman 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—“We are 
living only for the present and the 
future,” President A. F. Whitney, 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, said as he left the White 
House after pledging his support 
to Harry Truman, the man he once 
swore to use the Brotherhood’s 
treasury to defeat. 

President Truman was equally 


“Al, it never should have happened,” 
he was quoted as saying. 
In May 1946, when the BRT was 


to reject the President’s proposals 
for a strike settlement, Whitney had 
called Truman “ a political accident 
and a one-termer.” Truman replied, 
then, that Whitney was guilty of 
“obstinate arrogance.” 

Truman’s threat to call out troops 
to break the railway strike led 
Whitney to join Progressive Citi- 
zens of America, now Henry Wal- 
lace’s sponsoring organization. He 
even persuaded the Brotherhood to 
vote PCA $10,000. 

In December 1947, Whitney re- 
vealed, he had tried to dissuade 
Henry Wallace from running on a 
third party ticket which im his 
opinion can only serve to “divide 
the liberals.” Even prior to the open 
break between Whitney and the 
Wallace-ites, however, it was clear 
that the railway leader was not 


his current negotiations with the 
networks—to cover television and 
FM as well as AM broadcasting. | 
When one of the Congressmen re- 
joiced too much over his statement, 
however, Petrillo, who knows the 
broadcasters’ animosity towards the 
union, warned him, “Don't grab too 
fast.” 

After nearly two hours of clipped, , 
often half-jocular answers to the} 
‘Committee's questions, Petrillo 
summed up: 

“Won’t someone worry about the 
musicians? Can’t some of you help 
us? We don’t want to destroy any- 
thing. But we’re being destroyed. 
All we’re asking is do we live or 
don’t we hive at our chosen profes- 
sion?” 

The day after the musicians 
union president testified, its attor- 
ney, Milton Diamond, took the 
stand, Supporting Petrillo’s con- 
tentions, Diamond called attention 
of a Congress outraged at the musi- 
cians’ fight for a decent wage to 
the case of one Jack Cooper. 
Cooper, a former vaudeville per- 
former, grossed over $185,000 last 
year working a 40-hour week as 
disk jockey for Chicago radio sta- 
tions, ‘ 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—Congress 
has until mid-March to act on a} 
proposal by President Truman to 
place administration of the unem- 
ployment insurance program and 
the JU. S. Employment Service both 
in the Labor Department. 

Under the terms of the Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act, un- 
less both House and Senate reject 
the proposition, it will take effect 
60 days after Truman sent his mes- 
sage to Congress, January 19. | 

More than $60,000,000 in grants to} 
the state employment services 
would be administered through the 
Labor Department if the change is 
made. Provision for a new post— 
Commissioner of Employment—to 
supervise the two activities, and 
transfer of thé Federal Advisory 
Council to cover both unemploy- 
ment compensation and USES pol- 
icy is proposed. Labor, management 
and public spokesmen make up the 


social security, 


wedded to PCA’s policy. He en- 


|dorsed the Marshall Plan, which 


they loudly oppose. 

Whitney's visit to the White 
House followed the reading to the 
PCA convention in Chicago of his 
letter of resignation as one of its 
vice-chairmen. The formal recon- 
ciliation was arranged by Sen. J. 
Howard McGrath, Democratic Party 
chairman, 


Religious Plea 


PITTSBURGH (LPA) — Leaders 


| of the Christian and Jewish religious 


communities joined union spokes- 
men in calling for the outright re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act, for 
enactment of strong price control 
and rationing legislation, and for 
control over monopolies. 

Meeting at the 15th Annual Con- 
ference of the National Religion 
and Labor Foundation the church 
and labor leaders also declared their 
opposition to universal military 
training, and urged full support of 
the President's Civil Rights Report. 

The 175 delegates represented 20 
states, 24 religious bodies, and 1 


ready to let by-gones be by-gones. | 


railway brotherhoods | 


|there many years before being re-| gates represented, Executive Secre- 
|moved and probably there yet if!tary Charles (Beanie) 
| not for politics and graft. The labor! claimed a membership of 100,000. 
}unions should get busy and demand But PCA until recently had annual 


Baldwin 


|}dues of $3, which were then re- 
| duced to $1. Treasurer Michael Nis- 
selson reported annual total dues 
revenue of $33,000, which would 
seem to indicate that the paying 
membership of the organization 
doesn’t run over 15,000. 

About one thing there was no 
doubt, however, PCA has no trade 
union support. A. F. Whitney, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, the only prominent trade 
unionist on its board, sent PCA his 
resignation. Whitney has endorsed 
the Marshall plan, which Wallace 
opposes, and says that a third party 
in 1948 “can do nothing but pave 
the way for even more reaction.” 
Left-wing unionists who have an- 
nounced for Wallace are not in PCA. 


WALLACE’S SPEECH 

Candidate Wallace’s speech cast 
doubts upon the sincerity of Presi- 
dent Truman’s New-Dealish mes- 
sage to Congress, and questioned 
the vigor of his opposition to the 
Taft-Hartley bill. In an address ob- 
viously designed to appeal to the 
labor vote that was totally un- 
represented at the PCA conference, 
Wallact said that Democratic Sen- 
ate leader Alben Barkley hadn't 
even attempted to hold his partisans 
}in line to uphold the veto of Taft- 
Hartley. Wallace called for a $1-an- 
hour minimum wage, 25c more than 
the Administration-supported meas- 
ure. 

The convention authorized PCA 
chapters to merge with Wallace-for- 
President clubs, and the PCA execu- 
tive board was authorized to move 
formally into the Wallace party. 

‘Although the candidate’s speech 
to the convention stressed liberal 
domestic objectives, there was 
plenty of evidence that the real 
target of the campaign will be Tru- 
man’s foreign policy. 


THE THREE TESTS 

Asked by a reporter what stand- 
ards he would use to decide whether 
or not to support Democrat candi- 
dates for Congress, Wallace listed 
three key issues: Taft-Hartley; the 
Truman doctrine, under which the 
Wallace-ites lump the Marshall 
plan; universal military training. 
Wallacé opposes all three. He said 
he might okay a candidate who was 
wrong on one of these, but hardly 
anyone who was wrong on two or 
three. 

In Illinois this might add up to 
Wallaceite support of reactionary 
Sen. C. Wayland Brooks, darling of 
Col. McCormick and the Chicago 
Tribune, against labor-backed Paul 
| Douglas, long known as Illinois’ out- 


|standing progressive leader, who 
will be the Democratic Party’s can- 
didate. An isolationist, Brooks has 
opposed Administration foreign pol- 
icy. According to Wallace, this 
makes him wrong on only one issue, 
while internationalist Douglas is 
right on only one—opposition to 
Taft-Hartley. 

Wallace refused to comment di- 
rectly on Douglas’ race, but the 
Illinois Progressive Party, which is 
part of the Wallace movement, has 
announced that it will nominate tis 
own candidate against Douglas and 
eight of the 12 Democratic candi- 
dates in the Chicago area, 
|; ROLE OF KENNY 

Off-the-floor discussions centered 
around two points: vice-presidential 
nominees, Democratic and Wallace- 
ite, and whether or not PCA’s 
Chairman Robert Kenny will be 
among the faithful of Gideon's army 
when it goes forth to battle. 

Little was heard of Sen. Glen 
Taylor (D., Ida.) although he has 
not yet rejected Wallace’s offer of 
second spot on the third ticket; 
while O. John Rogge, former as- 
sistant attorney general, was talked 
of as Wallace’s running mate. 

Fear was prevalent that eastern 
Democratic leaders would accept 
|Supreme Court Justice William O, 
| Douglas as Trum@n’s vice presiden- 
| tial candidate, thereby undercutting 
Wallace sentiment on the Pacific 
coast, ani helping solidify labor sup- 
port for the Democratic ticket. 

In a press conference following 
the convention, Kenny made it clear 
that, unlike such eastern leaders as 
Baldwin who are all-out for a third 
party, he still intends to make his 
big play for Wallace delegates to 
the Democratic convention, His tar- 
get is Truman, and if Wallace pres- 
sure could result in a compromise 
choice by the Democrats, Kenny 
would jump off Wallace’s horse- 
drawn band wagon. 


Teachers Protest 


DETROIT (LPA) — The Detroit 
local of the American Federation of 
Teachers-AFL has assailed plans 


unions—AFL, CIO, and unaffiliated. | of superintendent of Schools Arthur 
Moral law demands profound re-|pondineau to cut down the number 


formation of the American eco-|o¢ teachers and increase the size 
nomic system,” they pointed out.| or classes. 


Monopoly concentrates the benefits 
of industrial effort in the hands of 


Mrs. Florence Sweeney, president 
of the Detroit teachers union, re- 


the few, the Conference concluded, | minded Dondineau that the policy 
after examining the workings of the | of the board of education has been 


” 


“free enterprise system, 
the extension of industrial democ- 
racy through more cooperative and 
public ownership. 

Commenting on Taft-Hartley, 
churchmen joined trade unionists 
in declaring: “It is basically unfair, 
and the law should be repealed out- 
right and the Wagner Act should 
be reenacted in the interest of social 
justice.” 


PRESIDENT ZANDER of the 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes-AFL wired President Tru- 
man his union's congratulations on 
the White House messages to Con- 
gress on anti-inflation measures. 
Workers with fixed salaries, such 
as those represented by his union, 
will especially welcome any action 
on Truman’s proposals, Zander told 


|the President.—(LPA) 


and urged'tg try and reduce the number of 


students per class. She said that his 
statement that there will be only 
6% increase in the pupil-teacher ra- 
tion is deceitful, as the increase in 
class size will seriously lower teach- 
ing standards in the schools actu- 
ally affected. 

Detroit’s projected education 
budget for 1948-49 included a provi- 
sion for hiring 100 additional teach- 
ers—a proviso which Dondineau’s 

| false economy now makes meaning- 
less. 

Mrs. Sweeney also charged the 
Superintendent with bad faith in 
refusing to tell parents and teachers 
the exact number of teachers due 
for dismissal. A  school-to-school 
survey made by the union indicates 
that from 130 to 150 will be let go. 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 


AFL UNION AIDS “CARE”—The 8,000 members of Local 302, Cafe- 
teria Employes’ Union-AFL, spend every working day seeing thousands 


of New Yorkers consume tons of food. It set them to thinking of people 
in war-torn Europe who face a major problem in obtaining even the sub- 
standard diets imposed by shortages and sky-high prices. 

Result: The union has launched a campaign among its members to 
raise $15,000 for the purchase of CARE food packages for distribution 
to trade unionists and their families overseas. The other day William 
Mesevich, the local’s president, and Joseph Fox, secretary-treasurer, 


turned over to Paul Comly French. 
for $1,100 to pay for the first ton of 


, CARE executive director, a check 
CARE food (110 packages). 


2424 Vets Helped 
By State to Buy . 
Homes During 1947 


State Gov't Release 


Homes and farms for 2,424 Cali- 
fornia veterans were financed un- 
der the State Farm and Home Pur- 
chase Plan during 1947, with a total 
investment of $14,638,764 in bond 
funds voted by the people for this 
purpose, the State Department of 
Veterans Affairs reports. 

As of the end of the year, a total 
of 7,447 World War II veterans had 
obtained property under the state 
plan, in addition to nearly 20,000 
World War I contracts during the 
26 years the program has been in 
operation. 

Full information regarding the 
farm and home plan is available 
at offices of the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs in Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
San Diego, Long Beach, San Ber- 
nardino, Santa Barbara, Fresno and 
San Jose, and at local veterans’ 
service offices or centers. 

Copies of an explanatory booklet 
entitled “Homes and Farms for 
California Veterans” may be ob- 
tained at any of these offices or by 
writing to the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs, P. O. Box 1559, Sacra- 
mento 7, California. 


Bosses’ Jokes 


NEW YORK (LPA) — Manage- 
ment conferences are often pretty 
dull affairs, the National Foremen’s 
Institute admits. So they have a 
program to liven ’em up a bit. From 
now on a booklet called “100 Out- 
standing Jokes for Conference 
Leaders” will be part of the re- 
quired reading for the boys who get 
behind closed doors to discuss “em- 
ploye relations.” 

Tops in the laugh parade accord- 
ing to a bulletin from the NFI ‘is 
one that goes like this: 

An American sailor bribed his 
way into a Turkish harem, where a 
eunuch was squirting a line-up of 
comely damsels with a garden hose. 

“Religious rite?” asked the sailor. 

“Nope,” replied the eunuch. “Or- 
ders. When one of them sizzles I 
send her into the Sultan.” 

Another hint from the NWI to 
management men with poor mem- 
ories is that if you’re going to have 
to write on a blackboard in front of 
your audience, sneak in a bit ahead 
of time and trace your material on 
the board with a pencil. Then all 
you have to do is go over it with 
chalk after the meeting opens. 


Mine Workers 


WASHINGTON (LPA)+Thomas 
Kennedy, vice-president of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers, called the atten- 
tion of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to the impressive 
production of the nation’s bitumi- 
nous coal miners in 1947. Testifying 
against price controls for coal, 
which Interior Secretary Krug rec- 
ommended, Kennedy maintained 
that the high rate of production 
makes controls on coal unnecessary. 

Last year, Kennedy said, 620,000,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal were 
mined, 87,000,000 tons above the 
1946 figure. The feat was accom- 
plished by 460,000 miners working 
a seven-hour production day—one 
hour a day less than the previous 
year. Wages in the bituminous fields 
are $13.05 for an eight-hour portal- 
to-portal day, 


GENERAL EISENHOWER and 
General MacArthur may be playing 
it cagey, but not so Brig. Gen. Her- 
bert C. Holdridge. He’s announced 
his candidacy for the Democratic 


presidential nomination. The former | 


Adjutant General's Dep’t officer has 
been speaking in the name of the 
People's Party, with a foreign policy 
like Henry Wallace’s, and an eco- 
nomic plan all its own. His par- 
tisans will campaign for him within 
Democratic circles now that Wal- 
lace is out of the way.—(LPA) 
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Green Suggests One 
Hour More Daily If 
Controls Adopted 


| WASHINGTON (LPA)—With the 
facts\of inflation “recorded on the 
sales slip in every shopping bag in 
which today's groceries are being 
carried home,” AFL President Wil- 
liam Green called on Congress to} 
give the executive branch of the 
government power to bring prices 
down, 

Green told the Senate Banking 
Committee that the AFL supports 
the following proposals: controls 
over installment buying and bank 
credit; controls on commodity 
speculation; export controls; alloca- 
tion of freight cars; inventory con- 
trols and allocation of scarce com- 
modities; extension and strength- 
ening of rent control; rationing of 
consumer goods in short supply; 
price controls over “a few specific | 
commodities which are in critically 
short supply . . . when all other 
means fail’; and reimposition of ex- 
cess profits taxes along with the 
$40-a-person deduction proposed by 
President Truman. 

“Instead of wage controls, Green 
recommended that “labor and em- 
ployers be called upon to enter into 
voluntary agreements, made pursu- 
ant to collective bargaining, to ex- 
tend the work week by one hour 
per day with the prevailing stand- 
ard of overtime compensation for 
the additional hour worked.” 

The unique proposal for industry- 
union pacts to increase production, 
Green claimed, “would make pos- 
sible a substantial increase in the 


services, without a proportionate 
increase in the unit cost.” 

The AFL spokesman flatly op- 
posed wage controls as outlined in 
the Administration’s bill introduced 
by Sen. Alben Barkley (D., Ky.). It 
is, he said, “unrealistic and is bound 
to prove thoroughly unworkable.” 


Be ee eee 


Hearings Planned 
On Central Valley 
Expansion Program 


U. S. Gov't Release 

Harings will be held soon in 
Washington, D. C., on legislation 
to expand the Central Valley Proj- 
ect by inclusion of the American 
River development, as recommended 
yesterday to the Congress by Presi- 
dent Truman, according to informa- 
tion received in Sacramento today 
by Regional Director Richard L. 
Boke of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The President moved the Amer- 
ican River development program to 
the fore by a special message to 
Congress proposing an authorization 
to the Bureau of Reclamation for 
immediate construction of a Folsom | 
power plant, necessary transmission | 
lines, and canals and irrigation ta-| 
cilities which would be integrated | 
into the presently authorized Cen- 
tral Valley Project. ® 
FURTHER REQUESTS 

Simultaneously, the President re- 
quested an initial construction ap- 
propriation of $3,370,000 to the Army 
Corps of Engineers for Folsom Dam, 
He further suggested that provi- 
sion be made for a 1,000,000 acre- 
foot reservoir in which the State 
of California, the Army, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation are in 
agreement. 

The President recommended that 
Folsom Dam, once constructed, 
should be transferred to the Bureau 
of Reclamation for operation and 
maintenance so that the entire ir- 
rigation and power development 
may be coordinated with the Cen- 
tral Valley Project heretofore au- 
thorized to be built and operated 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

This program will require Con- 
gressional legislation, Mr. Boke said. 
He pointed to the final sentence in 
President Truman’s special mes- 
sage which said, “There are pend- 
ing in the Congress two bills, H. R. 
4152 and H. R. 4157, either one of 
which, if enacted into law with 
appropriate amendments, would ac- 
complish these purposes.” 

The bills referred to by the Presi- 
dent are identical measures intro- 
duced by Congressmen George Mil- 
ler of Alameda and Clair Engle of 
Red Bluff. 

INTEGRATION NEEDED 

Mr. Boke said, “It is especially 
important that the American River 
development be completely inte- 
grated in financing and in opera- 
tion with the initial features of the 
Central Valley Project, inckiding 
Shasta, Keswick and Friant Dams, 


and the canal and power transmis- 
sion systems now under construc- 
tion.” 

In Washington, D. C., Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation Michael W. 
Straus said, ‘‘The American River 


AFL’s Advice: 
Buy Less, Save 
More, Produce! 


The AFL Monthly Labor Sur- 
vey gives this advice to indivi- 
dual workers: 

“This is a time to buy no more 
than you have to, to save all 
you can and invest in U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, to avoid purchases 
on credit or installment, to avoid 
debts and keep your finances in 
a sound condition, to continue a 
high level of production so that 
shortages which still exist will 
be made up.” 


Green Praises DAV 


National Service 


9 . 
Fund’s Campaign 

State Federation Service 

“IT cannot help but believe every 

thoughtful American would be sym- 
pathetic toward the work and serv- 
ice of the Natignal Service Fund. 
I am willing to help and serve in 
the promotion of the aims and pur- 
pose of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans in every possible way.” This 
was the statement made by William 
Green, President of the AFL, in ac- 


cepting membefship on the Sponsor- 
ing Committee of the National Serv- 
ice Fund of the Disabled American 
Veterans, 

The DAV is a Congressionally- 
chartered organization consisting 
entirely of war-disabled veterans, 
with the sole objective of helping 
the 2,500,000 disabled veterans to 
help themselves. : 

To maintain its numerous serv- 
ices to disabled veterans and to help 
them accomplish the transition to 
useful civilian occupations, the DAV 
is faced with the urgent necessity 
of raising $2,500,000 this year, and 
is asking the AFL unions in this 
state to contribute to this important 
‘and timely campaign on behalf of 
those who have sacrificed their 
limbs and health in the service of 
our country. 

In answering this appeal of Wil- 
liam Green and the DAV, make 
checks payable to the National 


Service Fund of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, 41 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


IAM Contest 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—Want to 
win a contest? 

Not only that, you don’t have to 
pry the cork out of Pepsi-Cola tops, 
or eat Wheaties. 

In fact, you manufacture your 
own prize. 

This unique contest is being con- 
ducted by Joe Henry, columnist for 
The Machinist, weekly paper of the 


development is a key unit in the 
expansion of facilities to provide 
urgently needed irrigation and do- 
mestic water supplies, electric pow- 
er, and flood control in the Central 
Valley. The needs for this develop- 
ment already have outstripped the 
facilities and the people of the Cen- 
tral Valley are confronted with 
acute shortages of power and water 
which the proposed American River 
development will go a long way to- 
ward satisfying.” 


Textile Profits 


NEW YORK (LPA)—The textile 
industry is now the most highly 


ADA Convention to 
Be Held Feb. 21-23 


WASHINGTON (LPA)-—First an- 
nual convention of Americans for 
Democratic Action will be held in 
Philadelphia February 21-23. The 
convention call, signed by Wilson 
Wyatt, Leon Henderson, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., and Hubert Hum- 
phrey, warned that there is “a com- 
munist-reactionary alliance” at 
work to defeat liberalism in the 1948 
elections. 

“The Rightists—led by the NAM— 
are committed to protect and pro- 
mote the interests of big business 
monopolies. The Communists pro- 
moting overt disruption and disor- 
der, serve as the instrument of So- 
viet world diplomacy in its war 
against economic reconstruction,” 
the statement said. 

Delegates will be elected by ADA 
local chapters and a “limited num- 
ber of delegates-at-large” will be in- 
vited to attend by the ADA national 
board. Most of these invitations will 
go, it is reported to CIO leaders not 
now members of ADA, 

Following the January 22 CIO 
Executive Board meeting, ADA of- 
ficials waxed enthusiastic over pros- 
pects of the invitations’ being ac- 
cepted. 

When ADA was formed in Janu- 
ary 1947 it had the support of many 
outstanding AFL and CIO union 


rate of production of goods and 


profitable manufacturing industry 
in the United States, in contrast to 
its pre-war position near the bot- 
tom of the scale of American indus- 
tries, according to a study released 
by the Textile Workers’ Union-CIO. 

The union research department 
shows in its report how textile 
profits have soared 1000 per cent in 
the last eight years, “The industry’s 
total profits reached $2 billion in 
1947,” says the report, “due to ex- 
orbinant prices.” 

As the profits rose, labor's share 
of each sales dollar steadily de- 
creased. It is profits, not wages, 
which take the growing share of the 
sales dollar, the union found. In 
1939 wages were 23.8 per cent of 
the dollar and now they are only 
20,2 per cent. This does not include 
the huge profits made by middle- 
men and distributors because the 
figures for these are not available. 

“Where corporate return on net 
worth for all U. S. manufacturing 
industries was 28 per cent last 
year,” the textile industry’s return 
was 47.6 per cent of net worth.” 


CENTRAL VALLEY Project 
water contracts covering the irriga- 
tion season of 1948 have just been 
signed which will bring in to the 
Government $483,939.50, Richard L. 
Boke, Regional Director of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation at Sacramento, 
announces. Three other contracts 
soon to be negotiated will bring in 


leaders. Subsequently the CIO par- 
ticipants withdrew in response to a 
CIO executive board vote that its 
officials stay outside both the pro- 
Communist Progressive Citizens of 
America and anti-Communist ADA. 


BAY AREA COUNCIL, with head- 
quarters at 315 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, has published a 52- 
page booklet containing industrial 
information on the entire area, 
based on six months research. 
Frank E. Marsh, the council's gen- 
eral manager, says it is primarily 
a source book for new industries 
seeking location in the area, 
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an additional $25,500, 


Demand the Union Label on your 
wearing apparel. Ask for Union 
clerks, 


I. W. HARPER— 
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25-15 PER CENT BLENDED 


International Association of Ma- 
chinists-unaffiliated, 
“Our contest is simple,” Joe 


writes. “You don’t have to buy any- 
thing. We assume you've paid your 
IAM dues this month. Once you've 
done that, just sit down and com- 
plete the statement: ‘I need a raise 
this year because ...’” 

Limit is 25 words. The best an- 
swers will be printed in Joe’s col- 
umn. “For all IAM members, the 
prize will be a couple of hundred 
million dollars more than all the 
money given away in all the other 
contests in the country this year 
and for many years to come.” In 
fact, you'll win your prize in the 
form of the wage increase by giv- 
ing your Lodge's negotiating com- 
mittee some solid support, Henry 
states, 

Send your entry on a postcard to 
Joe Henry, The Machinist, Room 
206, Machinists Building, Washing- 
ton 1, D.C. 

Please, no bottle tops! 


Scabs Lose Pay 


NEW YORK (LPA)—In a 2 to 1 
decision the State Labor Relations 
Board told R. H. Macy & Co., the 
metropolis’ largest department store, 
that it must not pay workers who 
crossed a picket-line triple wages. 

When Macy's transferred its de- 
livery service to ‘United Parcel 
Service, displaced drivers estab- 
lished a picket-line around the store. 
Local 1-S of the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union-CIO, 
which represents Macy workers, in- 
structed its members not to cross 
the picket line. 

Subsequently the company agreed 
with the union to pay workers who 
had honored the union request 
straight time for time lost during 
the strike, but then it unilaterally 
promised to pay workers who had 
crossed the line triple time. 

By taking this action behind the 
union's back the store is guilty of 
an unfair labor practice, the board 
held, and ordered it to renege on its 
promise of triple pay to the scabs. 


Some members complain about 
union leaders when its the followers 
who are often to blame for failire 
to obtain results! 


FRAZIER— 


Older Workers Hard 


Hit If Recession 
Comes, Is Warning . 


AFL News Service 

WASHINGTON, D. €.—Workers 
45 years of age and older, who rep- 
resent more than one-third of thé 
nation’s present labor force, will be 
hit particularly hard by any slow- 
down in business activity resulting 
in unemployment, Ewan Clague, 
U. 8S. Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, declared, 

In an article appearing In “Labor 
Review,” a Labor Department publi- 
cation, he predicted that any dis- 
placement from their jobs of this 
age group will create “a national 
problem of the greatest impor- 
tance.” 

The problem will eventually arise, 
he said, because: 

STRONG STEPS NEEDED 

1. Steady streamlining of the 
American industrial system is push- 
ing “a very considerable number of 
workers in their forties out of their 
jobs and their careers,” and 

2. These people still expect to 
work until reaching 65. At 45 the 
“average man has ahead of him 
over 25 years of life.” j 

The eventual choice that will have 
to be made, Mr. Clague said, is 
either to lower the present 65-year 
retirement age under the Social Se» 
curity system to “remove these old- 
er workers from the labor market,” 
or to take steps “to assure the cons 
tinued usefulness of these ag@ 
groups as productive workers.” 
PROBLEM IS GROWING 

It will not take any major depres 
sion to bring the problem to a head, 
either, Mr. Clague reported. Even @ 
“business setback” with 5,000,000 
unemployed and lasting only a year 
or so will do it, he predicted. 

‘The first business depression will 
cause deep concern as to the impact 
of unemployment on the older work- 
ers,” he said. “In succeeding periods 
of recovery and prosperity this type 
of unemployment will not disappear, 
but will remain as an increasingly 
stubborn and difficult question. 

“The growing number of the aged 
will speedily concert this into a na- 
tional problem of the greatest im- 
portance.” 

There was a time when all this 


took care of itself, he pointed out, x 


Birth rates being low and death 
rates high, so a person 45 years old 
was “one of the few survivors in his 
age group.” 

But now with the life span much 
longer, the population larger, ma- 
chines have reduced the number of 
workers needed and placed the em- 
phasis on youth, Mr. Clague con- 
tinued. 


e J 9 
‘Missouri T-H 

ST. LOUIS (LPA)—One section 
of Missouri’s little Taft-Hartley Act, 
called the Madison law, was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the state 
supreme court, after a costly chal- 
lenge from the AFL. 

Arthur A. Hunn, secretary of the 
local building trades council, and 
Melvin LeVan of the barbers union 
established a test case against the 
law's picketing restriction by picket- 
ing a non-union barber shop. The 
law stated that no one may picket 
an establishment where there is no 
dispute between an employer and 
his employes, 

In a unanimous ruling the state’s 
highest court recalled a ruling of 
the U.S. Supreme Court that peace- 
ful picketing is an exercise of the 
right of free speech, It criticized 
too the failure of the Madison law 
to define such terms as picketing, 
and pointed out that although the 
state does have the power to 
regulate picketing it may not pro- 
hibit peaceful picketing on the 
ground that no dispute exists be- 
tween the employer and his own 
employes. 

The St. Louis Central Labor Un- 
ion which spearheaded the fight has 
appealed to its affiliated unions for 
assistance in meeting the $25,000 le- 
gal fees that the victory has cost. 
A former state attorney general was 
chief counsel for the unionists. 


AMERICAN ARBITRATION As- 
sociation sends in a press release 
stating that “newly appointed com- 
mittee members from the Bay Area 
are: Clark Kerr, Institute of Ind, 
Relations, University of California; 
Donovan O. Peters, Attorney, San 
Francisco; John P. Troxell, Dir, of 
Div. of Ind. Relations, Stanford 
University.” 


UPHOLSTBRERS'’ INT’L UNION: 
AFL has one thing for which it 
can thank the Taft-Hartley law, 
When the union had to increase its 
legal staff to meet the Taft-Hartley 
legal tangle, it found as general 
counsel the already well-known son 
of a famous father—Franklin D, 


Roosevelt, Jr.—(LPA) 
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Marshall Plan Backed by AFL: 
IAM, Rail Unions; NAM Cagey 


Labor Press Associates 

WASHINGTON—Following an hour of double-talk by a 
representative of the NAM, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee heard a clear cut endorsement of the European Recovery 
Program from AFL President William Green. 

Recalling to the committee the AFL's consistent opposition to 
all forms of totalitarianism, 
Green warned that “‘despotism|Communists and Fascists “in de- 
expanding through planned war op-| feating a free democratic system is 
portunities again threatens Europe|to destroy the free trade unions. 
and Asia. The American Federation | They are then free to spread their 
of Labor,” its president said, “be- philosophy of despair and thus en- 
lieves we should redouble our ef-| Slave the working people’s hope of 
forts, for we dare not fail in a| feeding and clothing their families 
struggle which involves humanj|Under a free, democratic system.” 


freedom.” ‘ 

Green told the Senators that the 
AFL has been assisting in the re- 
vival of free trade unionism in Eu- 
rope to “provide a constructive 
force, basic for establishing free na- 
tional institutions and effective for 
blocking subversive propaganda. We 
have been effective in some degree 


AT 34TH AVENUE 
KEllog 2-1313 


WELLL MAN 


IT’S FUN 
TO SHOP 
AT 
SWAN’S 


SWAN'S washincion 


people of Europe that it is possible 
to escape the new despotism which 
threaten them.” 


Six years of war and Nazi occu- 
pation, followed by Soviet aggres- 
sion and inflation has left ‘the econ- 
omies of continental European 
countries in shambles,” Green ex- 
plained. This condition 
both the security and the id 
prosperity of the U.S. 


In his testimony President Green 
stressed the importance of labor 
participation in carrying out the 
Marshall Plan. He recommended 
that labor be represented on the 
ERP administrator's top advisory | 
board and on commissions operat- 
ing in Europe. “We urge particu- 
larly this responsibility for Amer- 
ican labor because American labor 
can best convince the workers of 
Europe of the integrity of Govern- 
ment’s purposes and guarantee that 
no aggression or domination will 
follow,” Green said. 

The day before Green appeared, 
the committee heard from Gen. | 
“Wild Bill” Donovan, wartime head 
of the Office of Strategic Services. 
He said that “If the Communists | 
grab the trade unions they grab/| 
Germany” without which ERP can’t 
succeed and that the only aid anti- | 
Communist trade unionists have re- 
ceived has come from the AFL. 

Harvey Brown, president of the 
International Assgciation of Ma-) 
chinists-unaffiliated, told why his 
union unqualifiedly supports the) 
European Recovery Program, He | 
made it clear that the Machinists | 
want the full Marshall plan, not} 
some whittled-down relief measure. | 

After warning that the U.S. econ- 
omy is dependent upon healthy} 
world trade Brown pointed out that 
if America permits totalitarianism 
to spread we will have to convert | 
our own country into “a virtual} 
armed camp.” | 

He said that the first act of both 
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SAFEWAY | 


The Safeway Store in your own neighborhood is 
prepared to Save You Money on All Your Food 


Purchases! 


Start Saving at Safeway Today | 
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(OPEN ALL NIGHT) 
OPEN ALL NIGHT! 


Double Horror Show! 
—2nd Hilarious Week— 


ALAN LADD 
BASIL RATHBONE 
WILLIAM POWELL 
ELLA RAINES 


"BLACK CAT” 
“SENATOR WAS INDISCREET” 


LUGOSI - KARLOFF 
—ALSO-— 


"BLACK FRIDAY” 
“GLAMOUR GIRL” 


Virginia Grey 


BUGS BUNNY COLOR 


CARTOON: 
OPEN ALL NIGHT! 


“PRINCE OF THIEVES” 


In color with 
JON HALL 
PATRICIA MORRISON 
—ALSO— 


“WOMAN FROM TANGIER™ 


Adele Jergens 
Aaa A ae 


ROXIE THEATRE 


—FOURTH MELODIOUS 
WEEK-— 


"MY WILD IRISH ROSE" 


(MIDNIGHT SHOW EVERY 
SATURDAY) * 


HELD OVER! 
Second Record Week! 


MGM’s Daring Romance! 


SPENCER TRACY 
LANA TURNER 
ZACHARY SCOTT 


In Sinclair Lewis’ 


“CASS 
TIMBERLANE” 


FOX OAKLAND 


HELD OVER! 
Second Laugh Week! 


In Dream-Dazzling Technicolor! 


DANNY KAYE 
VIRGINIA MAYO 


“THE SECRET LIFE OF 
WALTER MITTY" 


With the Goldwyn Girls 
—"€xciting Co-Feature— 


“GREEN FOR DANGER" 


Trevor Howard - Sally Gray 


| 


In Technicolor with 
DENNIS MORGAN 
—ALSO— 


“LONE WOLF IN LONDON” 


Gerald Mohr 
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at least in convincing the working RAIL LABOR FOR IT 


threatens | declared, ‘the Marshall Plan repre- 


|initial appropriation, Calder made 


Brown emphasized that “relief is 
not enough.” He said that Secretary 
of State Marshall's recommendation 
of a $6.8 billion appropriation was 
arrived at after careful study, and 
that the Machinists believe that re- 
ducing it “could very easily change 
the entire program from one of re- 
covery to relief.” 


The Railway Labor Executives 
Association, an alliance of the presi- 
dents of 20 Railroad Brotherhoods, 
joined other branches of organized 
labor in a strong endorsement of 
the Marshall Plan for rehabilitation 
of western Europe, 


At a meeting here, the association } 


sents the one major constructive | 
proposal which has been offered to 
help the war devastated European 
economy on the road to recovery.” 

“Such a program will inevitably 
involve some sacrifices for the} 
American worker and the country 
as a whole,” the association said. 
“But American labor is ready to as-| 
sume whatever responsibilities are 
deemed necessary to reaffirm its 
faith in the democratic processes 
and freedom to which it has so long 
dedicated its efforts.” 

NAM ATTITUDE 

In what purported to be an en- 
dorsement, of the Marshall plan, the 
NAM revealed its cash and carry 
attitude towards European recovery. | 
The industrialists’ spokesman made | 
it quite clear to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that he and 
his associates are more concerned | 
about their profits than about the | 
well-being ofthe people of Europe} 
or the security of the U.S, 

NAM chose Curtis E. Calder, 
chairman of its international rela- 
tions committee, and chairman of 
the board of Electric Bond & Share 
Co., to present its testimony on the | 
Marshall plan to the Senate. As| 
Calder said, “My company has in- | 
terests in many parts of the world.” 
One subsidiary alone of Calder’s 
empire controls most electric power 
sold in Latin America, while others 
operate in Europe. 

After a lot of shilly-shallying, 
which Sen. Tom Connally (D., Tex.) 
could not make sense out of, as to 
whether or not NAM supports Sec- 
retary Marshall’s $6.8 billion ERP 


it pretty clear that NAM’s principal 
interest is in the administration of 
the plan. ® 

He insisted that the State Depart- 
ment must have no real supervision 
over the distribution of ERP funds. 
A board selected by businessmen, 
from their trade organizations, and 
appointed by the President of the 
U.S., must actually control the flow 
of American aid, subject only to| 
the overall decisions of the Presi- 
dent. 

When pressed as to whether or} 
not the NAM understood that the! 
Marshall plan had been devised as 
a keystone of American foreign 
policy and to assist those abroad! 
who need aid most, Calder replied 
that he did, However, he lost no 
time in returning to his main theme, 
that nothing must interfere with} 
business management of what he| 
considers to be basically a business | 
operation, 


FEPC Law 


NEW YORK (LPA)—One of the 
last two union “holdouts” against | 
the New York State anti-discrimi- | 
nation law ‘was eliminated, when | 
the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination announced that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers-unaffiliated would not enforce | 
the “whites only” section of its con- 
stitution and by-laws in the state. | 

The ruling, made by Alvanley | 
Johnston, grand chief engineer, 
leaves only the Boilermakers-AFL 
not in compliance with the state | 
law. Seven rail unions have rap 
action to waive discriminatory sec- 
tions of their constitutions and by-| 


| 


| laws; six have changed their con-| 


stitutions to remove such sections 
entirely. 


N : 


- 


IT’S A DEAL—President A. F. Whitney of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (left) shakes hands with Executive Director Gael 
Sullivan of the Democratic National Committee as they leave Presi- 


dent Truman’s office. 
Citizens of America over Hen: 
told Truman that he’d throw 
should never have happened,” 


Whitney, who resigned from Progressive 
Wallace’s candidacy for President, 
support toward his re-election. “It 
the two 


referring to the 


Whitney-Truman break over the White House treatment of the rail . 


strike in May 1946. (LPA) 


State Officials In Review of 
Bay Area's Employment Status 


State Gov't Release 


Following a meeting held for the 
interchange of information on the 
current labor market situation in 
the San Francisco Bay Industrial 
Area, Paul Scharrenberg, State 
Director of Industrial Relations, 
and James G. Bryant, Director of 
the California Department of Em- 
ployment, issued the following joint 
statement: 


SCHARRENBERG ON JOB 

Scharrenberg stated that “factory 
employment in the San Francisco 
Bay Industrial Area rose slightly 
in December principally reflecting 
small gains in durable goods indus- 
tries. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that the factory force in Bay 
Area manufacturing plants had in- 
creased to 120,000 production work- 
ers in December from 119,300 in 
November. The current level js 2,- 
100 below a year ago. Excluding 
the shipbuilding industry, however, 
the number of wage earners at 
work in all other manufacturing in- 
dustries this December was slightly 
above the December 1946 level. 

“Gains in apparel and textiles off- 
set losses in mast food groups, 
chemicals, and petroleum products 
so that the factory force in the 
nondurable goods division as a 
whole remained practically un- 
changed at 57,300 in December. 
Wage-earner employment in these 
industries this December was ap- 
proximately the same as a year 
ago. 

“The employment rise in the ap- 
parel industry, halted in November, 
was resumed in December as the 
number of production workers ad- 
vanced to a new high of 7300. 

“According to preliminary tabula- 
tions, factory employment in the 
durable goods division increased to 
62,700 in December from 62,100 in 
the previous month, With the ex- 
ception of the stone, clay, and glass 


industry, all other major groups re-| 


ported the same or higher employ- 
ment in December. Employment in 
durable goods industries as a whole 
this December was 2,200 below the 
year-ago level, primarily as a result 
of reductions in shipbuilding during 
the year.” 

Mr. Bryant as Director of the 
California Department of Employ- 
ment heads both the employment 
service and unemployment compen- 
sation activities of that agency. 

In discussing unemployment com- 
pensation activities, Mr. Bryant 
said that “postseasonal decreases in 
employment were reflected in a 
larger number of claims for unem- 
ployment insurance in December, 
1947, 

“In the San Francisco Bay Area, 
the number of workers drawing 
benefits averaged 17,800 per week 
during December, 1947 as compared 
with 15,000 in November. 

“This increase in compensable 


claims was due primarily to the 


failure of many workers laid off 
earlier to find new jobs. The num- 
ber of initial claims for compensa- 
tion fell off with the approach of 
the New Year, but will increase sub- 
stantially in January. 

“December, 1947, with 17,800 work- 
ers drawing benefits, compared 
favorably with the last month of 
1946 when there were 19,500 com- 
pensable claims filed in the Bay 
Area. 

“In addition to claimants for un- 
employment insurance, an average 
of 8,600 veterans of World War IT 


In commenting upon employment 
service operations. Mr. 
stated that 
were received by local employment 
service offices from employers in 


December, or 5 percent fewer than | 


in November. 
“Job opportunities fell off heavily 
following the end of holiday hiring 
in clerical and sales occupations 
where there was a decrease in job 
openings amounting to 10 percent, 
and in the service classifications 
which declined by 18 percent. 
“These decreases which can nor- 
mally be expected at this time of 
the year, w 
degree by a 


as construction remained active and 
| certain types of manufacturing re- 
sumed hiring. 

“As yet, this increased hiring has 
not been reflected in additional job 
opportunities for unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers where the sup- 
ply of labor is considerably in ex- 
cess of the demand. 

In December, 1947, the number of 
placements made by Bay Area em- 
| ployment service offices declined 
|to 8,700 from the 9,300 in Novem- 
ber. 


‘Chemicals Displace 
‘More Farm Labor in 
‘California Harvest 


U. C. Release 
RIVERSIDE —- Chemical sprays 
‘which speed instead of slow plant 
| growth are rapidly taking over two 
|more big farm jobs, defoliation and 
jfruit or blossom thinning, reveals 
| Dr. William S. Stewart, University 
|of California Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion plant physiologist. 

Cotton, potatoes, peppers, toma- 
toes, and ramie are some of the 
crops commercially defoliated with 
sprays this past season, Dr. Stew- 
art said. On cotton, the leaves drop 
| off five to ten days after the chem- 
| ical is applied, making harvesting 
easier. 

Recent fruit-thinning studies are 
aimed at reducing the “set” after 
| bloom. The danger of over-thinning 
with blossom sprays before a late 
frost might be eliminated if such a 
treatment was available. 

With chemical defoliation of cot- 
ton, some of the advantages claimed 
are larger yields, earlier maturity, 
no boll-rot, less rain loss, faster 
picking by hand or machine, better 
grade by cutting out trash, picking 
can be started earlier in the morn- 
ing, and fall cover crop can be 
planted sooner. 

Cyanamid, as a dust or spray, is 
used most often. It is applied 25 to 
30 days after “cut-out” at 20 to 40 
pounds per acre. The chemical must 
| be spread evenly, since some of it 
| must touch every leaf to get 100 per- 
cent defoliation. 

Growers who expect to use chem- 
}icals for defoliation are strongly 
j}urged to ask their Farm Advisors 
| how to use them, Dr. Stewart said. 
| If too much is used, the leaves will 
| hang to the plant instead of drop- 
ping off. 


SUGAR BEET GROWING has 
| been almost completely mechanized 
during 16 years of work on sugar 
| beet machinery conducted mainly 


PROPOSED PENSION plan for’ drew servicemen's readjustment al-| at the University of California Col- 


protested by the employes on the | 
ground that at present their pay is! 
so low they couldn't afford the de- 
ductions for it. 


This figure represents an increase 
of about 1,300 from November but 
is 4,000 below that of December, 


| 1946.” 


Whi 


en making purchases 
building a home or re 


OOST THE LABEL! 


BUY UNION LABEL PRODUCTS ONLY 


always ask for the union label. If 
one see that the men doing the 


plumbing or stonmatisting wor! painting job, etc., belong to the 


union. Ask to see their 


union emblem and help 


yourself. Patronize and demand the following union cards: 


BEQUEST THIS 
LABEL 


ON ALL YOUB 
PRINTING 


|Hayward city employes has been) lowances during November, 1947.| lege of Agriculture at Davis, ac- 


cording to H, B. Walker, University 
agricultural engineer. 
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You Can 


Bryant| 
“10,800 job openings | 


e however, offset to a} 
0 percent rise in the) 
number of jobs for skilled workers | 


Story of Hatters’ 
Union Book Theme 


NEW YORK—The United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers In- 
ternational Union is. the subject of 
a book just published by the Dial 
Press. The volume is called “Spot- 
light on a Union” and the author is 
Donald B. Robinson, a former New 
York newspaperman specializing in 
labor affairs. 

“Spotlight on a Union” traces the 
history of the Hatters Union from 
its earliest days down through the 
tribulations of the famous Danbury 
Hatters case, the fight to eliminate 
Communists after World War I and 
down to the present. The story is 
told in an authoritative and highly 
interesting way. 

Robinson makes clear his convic- 
tion that the Hatters Union is one 
of the most progressive labor or- 
ganizations in the nation. He 
praises the union for having 
“evolved a philosophy of human and 
industrial relations worthy of care- 
ful attention in this day of social 
crisis.” 


DANBURY CASE 

The story of the Danbury Hatters 
case, in which the union and indi- 
| vidual members were found guilty 
| of violating the Sherman Act, al- 
|though that law was intended to 
apply against giant corporations 
|}and not against workers, is told in 
great detail. So many years after 
| the event, that story still makes ab- 
|sorbing reading, and it contains a 
warning of what could easily hap- 
pen again if the enemies of labor 
are permitted to control the judicial 
| and legislative branches of our gov- 
ernment. 

“Spotlight on a Union” fs also 
|highly interesting when it deals 
with the fight of Max Zaritsky, 
| president of the United Hatters, and 
his democratic-minded fellow offi- 
cers against the Communists. After 
World War I, the Communist high 
command sent out orders that the 
American trade unions. were to be 
|infiltrated and captured for com- 
munism. High on the list of in- 
tended victims was the Hatters Un- 
ion. 
| ‘The Communists made good prog- 
ress in a number of locals, but Za- 
ritsky and his associates, supported 
|by the majority of the rank and 
file membership, succeeded in the 
end in driving the Communists out. 
The methods employed against the 


merit the attention of any organi- 
| zation, whether labor or any other 
| kind, which may find itself con- 
fronted by an attack from the fol- 
lowers of Stalin. 

Zaritsky is quoted in the book as 
saying: 

“Our union will not tolerate the 
subversive, divided loyalties of Com- 
munists whose fealty is never to 
the workers and the labor move- 
ment but always to a foreign poli- 
tical party and country. We will not 
compromise principles.” 

PRISON LABOR 

Robinson devotes considerable 
space to showing how the harmoni- 
ous relationships with the employ- 
ers in the industry which the union 
has developed over the years have 
benefited both the workers and the 
employers. For the workers, the 
benefits have been higher wages 
and better working conditions; for 
the employers, more production and 
higher profits. 

“Spotlight on a Union” also high- 
lights the fight of the Hatters 
against prison labor, mercury pois- 
oning and other evils with which 
workers in the industry were con- 
fronted in former years. In connec- 
tion with the prison labor issue, 
Robinson shows that the news- 
papers of that period were almost 
without exception unsympathetic to 
the plight of the workers whose jobs 
were wiped out by the unfair com- 
petition of prison labor. 

This new book is an excellent ad- 
dition to the growing literature of 
trade unionism, 


FTC Acts 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—The Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
maker of most of the automatic 
temperature control devices sold in 
the U.S., has been ordered by the 
Federal Trade Commission to stop 
unfair sales practices which tend 
|to restrict trade and create a mo- 
| nopoly. 

FTC noted that Minneapolis- 
Honeywell has been requiring pur- 
chasers of some of its patented con- 
trols to agree to purchase unpatent- 
ed ones only from it, and selling 
primary controls only to those who 
will agree to buy secondary con- 
trols also from the company. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell has also 
been guilty, according to FTC, of 
charging some oil-burner manufac- 
turers more for sets of controls than 
it has been charging others, al- 
though no justification for such dis- 
criminatory pricing exists. 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 
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BARBARA ANN 
DONUT SHOP 


5240 FOOTHILL BOULEVARD 
Open Evenings Until ONE 
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Depend On 


HUDSON JEWELERS 


“FRIENDLY CREDIT 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED WATCHES 
BLUE WHITE DIAMONDS 


Expert Watch Repairing — Most Work Completed in Two Weeks 
1520 Broadway 
Oakland 


Phone 
TWinoaks 3-2664 100% Union Store 
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PER GALLON on Guaranteed 
HIGHEST OCTANE Gasoline 
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AFL Man Does Book 
On Time Study From 
Union’s Viewpoint 


Publisher's Release 

CHICAGO — A sane, sensible, 
scientific analysis of the problems 
encountered in time study is offered 
in the new book, A Trade Union 
Analysis of Time Study, announced 
for January publication by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago pub- 
lisher, for the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Chicago. 
This is the first book on time study 
practice written from the trade 
union point of view. 


William Gomberg, Director of the 
Management Engineering Depart- 
ment of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, is the 
author of the new book which con- 
tain a foreward by David Dubinsky, 
President of the ILGWU. Mr. Gom- 
berg proposes that unions and man- 
agement together make time studies 
and work out their areas of dis- 
agreement by collective bargaining. 
This method has already been used 
for some time by the ILGWU with 
notable success. 

Mr. Gomberg explains how the 
amount of sleep the individual em- 
ploye has had the night before, the 
kind of neighborhood he lives in, 
the amount of breakfast he eats, 
and the condition of the machine 
he works on affect the amount of 
work that employe turns out. The 
part human frustration, workers’ 
prejudices, and monotony of work 
play in efficient operation and soar- 
ing production is used by Mr. Gom- 
berg to explain many of the diffi- 
culties Which arise when time study 
is used for rate-setting purposes in 
collective bargaining sessions. 

The question of whether or not 
time study is a subject for collective 
bargaining is treated at length in 
A Trade Union Analysis of Time 
Study. When a deadlock is reached 
at the bargaining table of labor and 
management, the final decision of- 
ten revolves around the issue of 
time study validity. And, as Mr, 
Gomberg points out, “... demands 
by either side to monopolize study 
of the problem arouse the suspicion 
of the other. Thus, the validity of 
existing time study practice lies at 
the very heart of satisfactory in- 
dustrial relations.” 


KEY & LOCK SPECIALISTS 
Prompt Service for House Locksmithing 
Call TEmplebar 2-4049 
Rixon Floor Hinges, Steel Tapes, Etc, 
Changing and Cleaning Safe Locks 


TED’S KEY WORKS 
BONDED LOCKSMITH 
100 PER CENT SHOP 
579 14th St.. Between Clay and Jefferson 
Formerly at 1330 Washington Street 
Oakland 12, California - J. b, PEDRONI 


GOLDEN GATE PRESS 


UNION PRINTERS 


Proprietors Aggregate Over 160 
Years’ Continuous 


5700 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
Phone OL YMPIC 2-1160 


J. H. MACPHERSON & STAFF 


(formerly F. W. LAUFER. Inc.) 


Optometrists - Opticians 
1438 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
Phone Highgate 4-4010 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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CONKLIN SHOE REPAIR 
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4 JOHN O. KRAGE, Proprietor 

>» ORTHOPEDIC WORK CARE- 
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FLORISTS 


Member of Gardeners, Florists and 
Nurserymen’s Union No. 1206 - 


FULLY DONE 
QUALITY SHOE REPAIRING 
Shoe Dyeing and Cleaning 
5858 FOOTHILL BOULEVARD 4« 
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, Phone KEllog 4-3655 FLORAL DESIGNS 
Rasmnasaaassassasessacad and CuT FLOWERS 
nn et) ~~ McDONNELL BROS. 


CALL THE FLORISTS 
Oe ee ee 
Phone OL YMPIC 2-5814 


Supply : 
“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS* 
TONY ROSSI 
FLORIST :: FUNERAL DESIGNS 
Member of Floral Telegraph Delivery 
EAST 14TH STREET - AT 35TH AVENUB 
Phone KEllog 4-2404 


100 Per Cent Union 
730 29TH STREET 


Highgate 40128 


¥ A. P. CALOU, Mer. 
OP) aD 0 aD aD ae 


OAKLAND FLORAL DEPOT 


Member of Gardeners, Florists 
and Nurserymen’s Loca! No. 1206 


928 WASHINGTON STREET 
OAKLAND 
Phone TEmplebar 2-0262 
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FURNITURE 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF 
FURNITURE 


CALL ON THE 


1108-1109 CLAY ST, - 


BAKERY 


“BIRTHDAY, WEDDING AND _ 
PARTY CAKES TO ORDER 
NELDAM’S DANISH BAKERY 


“Personal Catering Service” 
Phones Pledmont 5-1967-68 
3421 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 


PAY CHECKS CASHED 


TYE’S 


NINTH AND BROADWAY 
UNION HOUSE 


BAIL BONDS 


JOHN FILIPELLT 


FURNISHED DAY AND NIGHT 
520 FIFTEENTH STREET 
Opposite Cit:- Hall - Oakland, Calif, 
Phone: TWinoaks 38-3800 


BEER, WINE AND LIQUOR 


108 CLUB 


DRINKS OF ALL KINDS 
108 GRAND AVENUE 
Phone Highgate 4-9966 
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HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


EASY TERMS PAUL BURNETT 
é ’ 
bine aes Lucky's Cocktail Lounge 
Bed Davenport, Occasiona! Chair, || STEAK 8, DINN RS 
Bedroom t, including new SERVED FROM 4 TO 
sheets and pillow cases; 9x12 10 
rug, lamps, dishes and table. Broadway at 2ist - Oakland, Calif. 
YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD Telephone Highgate 4-5708 
Open Daily, 9 to 9 
m Daily, 9 to 
undays, 12 to 5 The OmM . Y Fe 
GUARANTEE MANUEL JARDIN, JOSE PITTA, Prope, 
FURNITURE COMPANY FINE WINES AND LI UORS 
2719 Telegraph BEER AND SANDWICHES 
Eddie Pizzorno - Ralph Stratheass 
Manager Bartender 
| 2086 BROADWAY ~ OAKLAND 
| CLARENCEN. TEmplebar 2-0568 
|COOPER ei Ga 
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“UNITY OF PROGRESSIVES’ BAIT 
SPREAD TO CATCH THE UNWARY 


The Alameda County AFL has made it plain that it is not 
endorsing the third party, nor any other party. 

This is, of course, in line with traditional AFL policy, which 
has always backed men and measures rather than political 
parties. 

But it is also in step with immediate current needs politically. 
There are liberals and reactionaries in both the major parties. 
All-out endorsement of either major party by organized labor 
would be a little like endorsing all dogs, including mad dogs. 

The Communists and Confusionists are trying to take ad- 
vantage of this mixed condition of the two major parties by 
Starting a third party. This third party the AFL wouldn't dream 
of endorsing, because the AFL is quite familiar with the wise 
maxim: Consider the source! 

Actually, by refusing to endorse either of the major parties 
or the third party, organized labor is doing far more to lay the 
foundations for a new and meaningful political alignment in this 
country than the Communist-Confusionist Coalition is doing 
with its third party scheme. 

Organized labor, refusing to endorse any existing party or 
any made-in-Moscow ersatz party, is moving toward increas- 
ingly alert political consciousness. It weighs men and measures 
with growing care. Around this great and growing core of or- 
ganized labor's political consciousness all the parties and the 
whole political life of the country may well be expected to be 
realigned in the course of time. 

The Communist-Confusionist leaders will be shrewd enough 
to try to take advantage of the AFL nonpartisan policy just re- 
2 ge by the AFL in this county. These leaders will say, in 
elfect: 3 

“Look! Even though you don’t wish to go along with us in 
our third party scheme so far as the Presidency is concerned, 
there's nothing to prevent you from joining forces with us in 
electing progressive men to the Legislature and Congress.” 

If the AFL reaction to that fails to be favorable, you may be 
sure that the Communist-Confusionists will proceed to: make 
dark hints signifying as follows: 

“All right, then. If you won't join forces with us in the Legis- 
lature and Congress fights, we'll stick a knife in your back by 
running a third candidate in each district, and that'll throw the 
election to the reactionaries.” 

Nor need we talk about third party leaders’ efforts to make 
deals in the Legislature and Congress fights as in the future. 
Michael Straight, editor of the New Republic, the weekly which 
is the organ of Henry Wallace’s Communist-Confusionist Coali- 
tion, had an article in the January 19 issue of his paper which 
lets the cat out of the bag. 

Noting that ‘Labor's League for Political Education,” re- 
cently established by the AFL, ‘‘is planning a real campaign,” 
Straight goes on to say: 

“Agreement among progressives on the presidential candidacy 
is unlikely. There is not yet a third party, or a choice between 
known Republican and Democratic candidates. With Congress 
in rebellion and Marines departing for Greece, we cannot see 
how, in early January, an independent’s vote can be committed 
for November 2. In any case, division on the Presidential candi- 
dacy need not destroy unity elsewhere. A rough rule for today 
is that action which divides progressives, below the level of the 
Presidential candidacy, should be resisted. If the two lines of 
action cannot converge in 1948, at least they can run parallel 
to each other.” 

In other words, if you can’t catch suckers in the Presidential 
trap, then catch 'em in the traps set for the Legislature and 
Congress campaigns. And note the old reliable word ‘‘unity.” 
And that other old reliable word, ‘progressives.’ Mr. Straight 
smoothly says: “The third party drive and the trade union drive 
are both part of the progressive movement.” 

It’s going to take clear thinking, plain speaking, and a lot of 
guts to head off this “unity of progressives” line of the Commu- 
nist-Confusionist Coalition. The issue is bearing right down on 
us, now, not tomorrow. For as Mr. Straight says: 

“Now, in California, liberal Democrats are calling on all 
progressives to participate in choosing candidates. In this way 
the number of fights between progressives can be minimized.” 

Again to translate: Now, in California, phoney Democrats are 
calling on all suckers to join with the Communist-Confusionists 
in choosing candidates. In this way the number of fights between 
organized labor and the termites can be minimized, 

AFL nonpartisanship is not merely negative and defensive; 
it is positive and aggressive, going right out fighting to knock 
out the ‘unity of progressives’ phoneys. 


MR. GREEN AND THE WORK WEEK 


Considering the exigencies of headline-writing, one can't 
criticize the Oakland Tribune for running a top line stating 
flatly: GREEN URGES 45-HOUR WORK WEEK. Or the 
Post Enquirer: GREEN URGES 45-HOUR WEEK. 

But examination of reports of what the AFL head said before 
the Senate Banking Committee makes it plain that our Bill Green 
isn’t out with an ax after the 40-hour week which organized 
labor has fought so hard to win. He insisted not only on time 
and a half pay for the additional time, treating it strictly as 
overtime work, but added that before labor could go along on 
the proposal most of Mr. Truman's anti-inflation ideas would 
have to be adopted. 

From all of which we conclude that despite the troubles of 
his position as president of the biggest and ““fightinest free 
trade union organization, Brother Green hasn't lost his sense 
of humor. We'll bet he’s now asking the AFL research depart- 
ment to get the assistance of one of those 28-ton calculating 
machines to figure out just when the Big Business crowd in and 
out of Congress would accept the 45-hour week on those terms. 


But if Mr. Green's sense of humor was working when he 
made his statement, the solemn headlines have done a lot of 
damage. The Central Labor Council has requested Secretary 
Robert Ash to write President Green and ask for clarification. 
No use letting employers get mistaken ideas into their heads! 
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“DEPARTMENT STORE EXEC- 
UTIVE” is the coy and reticent 
identification given by the Oakland 
Tribune to a man arrested on a 
charge of illegal possession of 150 
wild ducks. The man’s name was 
duly published by the Trib. and 


his age, but the name and age of 


the department store were not 
given. 


Every labor man knows how the 


Trib would have handled the story 
if it were a labor union official who 
had been arrested. Like this: 


“John T. Gimmick, business rep- 


resentative of Secret Signal Makers 


Union Local 312458, was given a tag |‘ 
today for parking in front of a 


hydrant. 

“Gimmick originally came from 
Chicago, according to the police, 
who allege that it was from Chicago 
that the late Al Capone came. Gim- 
mick, interviewed by a representa- 
tive of the Tribune, denied any con- 
nection with Capone, but admitted 
that his union had been in difficul- 
ties lately, demands having been 
made on employers for an addition- 
al half-cent an hour. 

“Police records in Chicago show 
that Gimmick’s grandfather was no- 
tified by the police in 1888 that his 
horse drank too much water out 
of the public horse trough. Reports 
that Gimmick’s name was originally 
Gimme were denied by Gimmick’s 
wife, Eleanor, who also denied a 
report that she had been named af- 
ter one Eleanor Roosevelt, the gun 


moll in Westbrook Pegler’s noted 
movie, “Keep On Kicking ’Em After 
They’re Dead.” 

“The record of Secret Signal Mak- 
ers Union Local 312458 is being in- 
vestigated by Deputy District At- 
torney Warren Knowland Friend. 
Mr. Friend said that the case 
against Gimmick would be _ pre- 
sented to the Grand Jury if neces- 
sary, as the union with which Gim- 
mick is connected, and which has 
for years reelected hint despite the 
Gimmick family’s criminal record, 
has been causing much trouble to 
employers who wish to save their 
money and avoid squandering it 
on wages, since only thus can in- 
flation be deflated.” 

xk k 


FUNDAMENTAL LABOR 
GRIEVANCES LISTED 


Robert Wood Johnson, chairman 
of the board of Johnson & Johnson, 
manufacturers of surgical dressings 
and related health aids, says in his 
recently published book, “Or Forfeit 
Freedom,” that many strikes osten- 
sibly about wages are really the re- 
sult of deepseated legitimate griev- 
ances against their employers, He 
lists five such grievances: 

“1. Lack of participation in those 
phases of management which di- 
rectly concern the worker, and to 
which he can contribute. This is 
another way of saying that workers 
are denied the right to act as full- 
grown and responsible members of 
their organization, although they 
have earned that right and have 
shown that they can exercise it. 

“2. Unfairness by management in 
such matters as handling griev- 
ances, in setting up wages for dif- 
ferent jobs, in making and changing 
rules, and in firing or promoting 
workers. An appearance of unfair- 
ness will do as much harm as ac- 
tual injustice. 

“3. Ill effects of repetitive work, 
especially in assembly lines. These 
effects are both mental and phys- 
ical, and they have serious conse- 
quences. 

“4, Industry’s habit of organizing 
work and setting wage scales so 
that workers are isolated from their 
fellows or even are made to oppose 
them. This destroys the working 
group or community and arouses 
strong emotional conflicts. 

“5, Lack of economic security. 
Comparatively few workers know 
how much they can count on earn- 
ing next year. In depressions they 
cannot be sure whether they will 
earn at all.” 


That’s a good list of fundamental 
grievances for union negotiators to 
keep in mind. They might, armed 
with that list, do a little educational 
work on the employers’ negotiators. 

Still better, union members and 
officers might bear it in mind as 
a sort of program or agenda—a 
clear enumeration of evils in indus- 
trial relations to be fought by the 
formulation of wise long-range un- 
ion policies. 

xk 


PEGLER ANNOUNCES 
FDR WAS A TRAITOR 


Westbrook Pegler says that “no 
adherent of the union program im- 
posed through Roosevelt and main- 
tained as long as he could by Harry 
Truman can honestly object to Gen- 
eral DeGaulle’s proposal that the 
unions of France and the industries 
which employ them should become 
official departments of the national 
government, At least, DeGaulle 
wants to abate treason and strife 
and put the country back to work, 
and Roosevelt never did.” 

America’s leading defamer of the 
dead after further edifying discus- 
sion of Mr. Roosevelt declares in 
his elegant prose: “By comparison, 
Benedict Arnold was rather decent.” 


Pegler concludes his diatribe with 
the statement that the Success of 
Roosevelt raises the question wheth- 
er the American people are fit for 
their freedom. 

The real question is, as we see 


it, whether any American labor men 
and women who refuse to support 


their own labor press, and who 
gladly buy the Hearst press which 
prints Pegler, aren’t going to prove 
pretty easy marks for Dé Gaulle or 
Stalin. 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION of 
CIO upheld previous action of Presi- 
dent Emil Rieve in suspending two 
Communist officers of Local 75 in 
Patterson, N. J. Hyman Gurinsky, 
the local president, and Louis Bart, 
an executive board member, were 
found guilty of using their offices 
to promote the interests of the CP. 
During their regime the local didn't 
have “proper by-laws,” nor were 
meetings of the local properly and 
regularly advertised.—(LPA) 


Different World 


Ever since the Boston Tea Party, 
which ignited the historic chain of 
events culminating in the establish- 
ment of our country, the American 
people have fought determinedly for 
| government by the governed. When 
they threw the tea into the harbor 
and signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, they were standing 
against taxation without representa- 
tion. When they fought a great Civil 
War, they dedicated the decisive 
battlefield of that war with the un- 
dying phrases: “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the 
earth.” This fight for government 
by the people is not finished—in 
fact, the people of California now 
propose to complete the establish- 
ment of popular government in 
their own state by correcting the sys- 
tem of apportionment in the State 
Senate. 


For the past 16 years, millions of 
Californians—American citizens, 


franchisement under the inequitable 
present “federal” plan of senatorial 
; representation. According to 1947 
‘estimates, the population of the fol- 
lowing five counties: San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Alameda 
and Contra Costa, amounted to 
5,821,000, or 61.8% of the total popu- 
lation of the state. Yet these same 
counties have only five senators, or 
12.5% out of the total of 40 state 
senators. 


The senatorial vote of Los An- 
geles’ 3,611,000 or of Fresno’s 250,000 
could be blocked by a vote from 
Mono and Inyo’s senator represent- 
ing 11,000, as a result of the present 
method of senatorial apportionment. 
Figured from the other extreme, a 
clear majority of 21 senators is 
chosen from districts that contain 
an aggregate of 12.7% of the state's 
total 1940 population. 


registered voters—have suffered dis- | 


CALIFORNIA’S NEED FOR 
SENATE REAPPORTIONMW’T 


Citizens’ Committee for Equal Representation 


The injustice of the present ap- 
portionment is even more extreme 
when the number of voters rather 
than the total population is con- 
sidered. 

Less than six percent of the 
voters of this state elect a majority 
of the members of the State Senate. 
Not only that, but less than three 
percent of the voters elect one-third 
of the state senators. It takes two- 
thirds of the Senate to pass any 
appropriation bill or any constitu- 
tional amendment, so, therefore, less 
than three percent of the voters of 
this state can thwart the will of the 
people, because they can deny any 
appropriation, however necessary, 
and thereby prevent the execution 
by the administrative and executive 
departments of any law on the 
statute books. By this subtle device, 
most of the citizens of California, 
all of them taxpayers to the state, 
everyone of them bearing the full 
obligation of citizenship, are denied 
|fair voice in the upper legislative 
and tax-levying body of the state. 

Proponents of the unjust “federal” 
plan claimed that it was necessary 
to represent agriculture and area in 
at least one chamber of the legis- 
lature. Yet a system of representa- 
tion based on area would give San 
Bernardino County 13 percent of the 
state senators, rather than its pres- 
ent 2.5 percent; a system based on 
the number of farms or agricultural 
productivity would give the largest 
representation to Los Angeles 
County. 

The faith of this Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Equal Representation in 
the California State Senate in the 
soundness of popular government is 
unshaken by the attacks upon it 
from without, and we propose to 
move forward aggressively to make 
government by the people fully ef- 
fective within the borders of our 
| own commonwealth. 


PENSION PROPOSAL DISCUSSED 


By LAWRENCE E. DAVIES 
New York Times 


SAN FRANCISCO—Those “ham 
and eggs” and “thirty dollars every 
Thursday” movements which from 
time to time in the last decade have 
colored the California economic 
scene are seeking the spotlight 
again. 


The Attorney General's office at 
Sacramento has prepared an initia- 
tive petition which not only revives 
a drive for old-age pensions for re- 
tired persons over 60 years old, 
whether they need the cash or not, 
but, in the words of one state offi- 
cial, “would practically rewrite the 
Constitution.” Its sponsors must 
now obtain 240,000 valid signatures 
to win it.a place on the ballot next 
November, 


If the petition circulators are 
successful, Californians will vote 
on a modification of a pension 
scheme they have turned down 
three times in ten years, though 
only by a margin of 250,000 out of 
2,400,000 cast the first time, in 1938, 

The “proponents” of the new plan 
would finance the pensions through 
legalizing and taxing forms of gam- 
bling at present outlawed in Cali- 
fornia, such as slot machines and 
bookmaking. 


The plan does not stop there, 


By DREW 


however. It ‘would levy a 2 percent 
gross transaction tax, eliminating 
all other types of California state 
taxes. It would also license naturo- 
pathic practioners, outlaw the pres- 
ent “cross-filing” of political candi- 
dates at primary elections, require 
replacement of soil by gold dredgers 
and provide temporary disability 
and burial benefits. 


Intrigued inspectors of the peti- 


tion also have found sections on anti- | 


vivisection and anti-stream pollu- 
tion. Minority groups interested in 
putting over this or that measure 
at the polls have hit upon the idea 
of burying their differences and 
getting together in a concerted cam- 
paign in 1948, not only on old age 
pensions but other issues as well. 

Lest all of this lead to the thought 
that Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
whose name was once a byword 
among oldsters of the nation, no 
longer is interested in improving 
the lot of the aged, it should be 
reported that he too has just filed 
an initiative petition at Sacramento, 
It calls for a minimum pension of 
$75 a month for persons over 60 and 
those disabled or blind, subject to 
cost-of-living increases, to be fi- 
nanced with a 1 percent gross in- 
come tax, 


UNITED STATES OF BALKANS 


PEARSON 


From his Merrygoround 


After World War I, I spent con- 
siderable time in the Balkans, At 
that time .the hate between the 
peoples of that area was beyond be- 
lief. To illustrate: I once tried to 
work out a deal whereby the broken- 


down locomotives of Yugoslavia. 


would be repaired in the idle ma- 
chine shops of Austria in return for 
Yugoslav corn. Vienna was then 
starving. Corn in Yugoslavia was 


rotting. However, the Yugoslav gov-' 


ernment said they would rather 


have no trains at all than feed the’ 


hated Austrians. 

n no part of Southern Europe 
was this hatred worse than between 
the Italians and Yugoslavs around 
Trieste and Fiume. 

Two weeks ago I revisited this 
part of Europe. There are still a 
great many Italians along the Yugo- 
slav border who hate the Yugoslavs. 
and vice versa. However, I was 
amazed to find that Tito and the 
Communists had been able to make 


__ an appreciable change, _ \Voaads, 


i 


In other words, the Communists, 
by some of the shrewdest propa- 
ganda in the world have managed 
to wipe out at least some of the 
age-old hatred between these coun- 
tries. They are also making prog- 
ress toward Moscow’s plan for a 
United States of the Balkans, which 
would unite Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Albania, and the new in- 
dependent so-called Republic of 
Greece. , 

No matter what you may think 
of Tito, it remains a fact that eco- 
nomically this part of the world 
was much better off when its di- 
verse resources were pooled under 
the old Austro-Hungarian empire. 
If they are pooled again today un- 
der Tito, they might also be better 
off economically. Politically, it’s a 
horse of a different color, Further- 
more a United States of the Balkans 
would be a powerful and embarrass- 
ing weapon against the USA in our 
attempt to keep Greece out of Soviet 


vets 


POSTAL CLERKS 
DECRY POLICY 
OF LOW WAGE 


The Union Postal Clerk 

Again is heard the cry that “the 
Postal Service is in the red.” The 
Committee on Appropriations is con- 
sidering the items to be included in 
various bills to be presented to the 
Second Session of the Eightieth 
Congress for the expense of operat- 
ing the United States Government 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949. 

There will be millions, lots of mil- 
lions of dollars for the Executive 
Departments, the Judiciary, and the 
Congress, and numerous Indepen- 
dent Offices and Agencies, 


SERVICE ESSENTIAL 

They are all agencies of the Unit- 
ed States Government that have 
been established by the Congress to 
perform specific functions that are 
essential to “fonm a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” They are all essential 
services and in the inerest of the 
welfare of the people and of the 
nation. 


The post office, the function of 
which is to collect, transport, and 
deliver more than 35 billions of 
pieces of mail annually and to ren- 
der millions of special service trans- 
action, serving every one of the 
country’s 140 million people, indi- 
vidually as well as collectively, is 
the only Government agency that 
incurs a “deficit.” 

Although postal service is an es- 
sential to nearly every individual 
and to every business, as well as to 
the social and cultural life of the 
community, it is singled out, among 
all public services, to be the whip- 
ping boy when appropriations are 
considered. 


CLOSEST TO PEOPLE 

The anomaly of the position of 
the Post Office Department is that 
it is charged with performing a 
universal service that comes closest 
to most of the people and that is, 
to most people, the most essential 
service rendered by the Govern- 
ment. However, its appropriations, 
as well as its charges for service, 
and most of its rates of expendi- 
tures, are determined by the Con- 
gress or by some other Government 
agency. 

Postage rates are fixed by Con- 
gress. In the determination of postal 
rates, due consideration is given to 
the public welfare and in many 
cases are deliberately set for below 
the cost of performance in the in- 
terest of unrestricted dissemination 
of news and knowledge or to en- 
courage the exchange of commodi- 
ties. 

Rates of compensation to the rail- 
roads and to the air service com- 
panies for carrying the mail are 
set by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, respectively, and in their 
determination first consideration is 
given to the welfare of the carrying 
companies. 

Yet, when expenditures exceed 
revenues, the Post Office Depart- 
ment is tabbed the Government’s 
“venture in big business” and the 
meager salaries paid to postal em- 
ployes cited as the cause for a so- 
called deficit. A comparison of sala- 
ries paid in the Postal Service with 
those in any Government depart- 
ment or comparable private busi- 
ness or industry will yield some 
startling and enlightening facts. 
From the Postmaster General down 
to the lowest paid custodial laborer, 
no business worthy of the name 
would expect efficient service at 
wages or salaries paid in the Postal 
Service for comparable service and 
required qualifications. 


CTU SAW DANGER 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal 

It has taken a long time for the 
nation to realize the’ danger of.a 
foreign-dominated labor movement. 

Now that the Attorney General 
and various congressional commit- 
tees have officially named a few 
“subversive organization,” telegraph 
workers are mindful of their long 
struggle to keep Communist-domi- 
nated organizations out of the tele- 
graph industry. 

There have been few occasions 
when it was felt that the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers Journal columns 
should be devoted to giving free ad- 
vertising to the Communist-domi- 
nated organization in the telegraph 
industry. Now that this organiza- 
tion has lost more than two-thirds 
of its membership, the record will 
show that if it had not been for 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Un- 
ion and its long, successful exposure 
and opposition to this group, the 
telegraph industry today would be 
under the domination of the same 
kind of a movement which has 
tried to take over France and Italy 
through communications and other 
key industries, 

When the Communist Party first 
attempted to make inroads into 
American and Canadian industries, 
the first goal was‘to take over the 
marine and communications work- 
ers. That is the goal of all revolu- 
tionary movements, 


TAFT AND WALLACE 


By ART WALLACE 
Steamfitters 342 
Those fellows Taft and Wallace | 
have really got me mad, 
For I'm a confirmed Democrat 
As was my poor old Dad. 
My father always told me 
Be sure of the things you say, 
I’m sure I like good government 
And I want it kept that way. 
So when I go to cast my vote 
I'm sure I don’t want Taft 
For when I try to bu¥ a steak 
I don’t want to get a laugh. 
I’m sure Wallace has a lot to learn 
Of our American situation 
For with his communistic thought 
He can’t be our salvation. 
I’m sure we don't want apprentices 
To try and make our laws 
So give the job to some journeyman 
And I’m sure there will be no flaws. 


ST. PAUL POLICE Dep’t mem- 
bers voted to form an organization 
and affiliate with the AFL. Detec- 
tive Peter C. Kramer was elected 
president and Sergeant Herbert 
Werner was chosen director, (LPA) 
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HEMISPHERE 


. Why Business Men Biz 
By JOHN J. SWATTEM 


It must be sad to be a boss 

And have to scream until you're tired: 
I RUN MY BUSINESS AT A LOSS 
JUST TO KEEP YOU LOAFERS HIRED! 


FEDERATION 


IMPORTANT, SAYS ‘LABOR’ 


4 Labor: Railmen’s Weekly 


A labor gathering which undoubt- 
edly will play an important part in 
the future history of the Western 
Hemisphere has wound up in the 
ancient and beautiful city of Lima, 
Peru. ' 

Over 125 delegates from labor or- 
ganization of 17 nations met there 
and set up an Inter-American Con- 
federation of Labor to embrace free 
trade unions in lands all the way 
from the Artic Circle to the Straits 
of Magellan. 

It was the first time in history 
that a hemispheric federation of 
free labor had been formed. 

Those participating felt deeply 
that such an association is badly 
needed. At present there are all 
kinds of labor organizations in 
Latin America—some controlled by 
Communists, some by governments, 
some by employers. 

The men who assembled at Lima 
are committed to the principles of 
free trade unionism—and that is 
what the new confederation will 
promote, 

WON’T DICTATE 

American labor—the A. F. of L., 
the Railroad Brotherhoods and the 
independent Machinists—took part 
without any desire to dominate or 
dictate. The “Yanqui” delegates 
made it clear from the outset that 
they wished only to cooperate in 
the building of free trade unionism. 

Playing a big role in the con- 
ference was a veteran leader of the 
railroad shopcraft unions in this 
country—Bert M. Jewell, former 
president of the Railway Employes’ 
Department. He went as a represen- 
tative of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, which speaks for 
1,200,000 workers on the rails. 

Soon after the conference started 
last Friday, newspapers in this 
country carried scare stories to the 
effect that violent demonstrations 
took place outside the Peruvian 
Chamber of Deputies building, 
where the sessions were held. 


HITS WILD STORIES 

A representative of LABOR called 
Jewell direct to get the facts about 
these stories and other phases of the 
conference. Chatting over the inter- 
national telephone, which was al- 
most as clear as a local phone con- 
versation in Washington, Jewell 
gave a first-hand account to LA- 
BOR. 

“So far as we know, the demon- 
stration had nothing to do with our 
meeting,” he said. “A hot political 
campaign between rival parties is 
going on down here, and that’s what 
the demonstration was all about. 

“Naturally, we took no part in this 
political controversy. We’re not in 
any way attempting to interfere 
with the internal affairs of Peru, 
or any other country. 

“Our sole aim is to unite the 
workers of this hemisphere in a free 
movement for their own- welfare. 
We are already bound together by 
many cultural, economic and histor- 
ical ties—and we are simply en- 
deavoring to make those ties closer.” 
TAKE POLITICS SERIOUSLY 

In that connection, others who 
have recently visited South America 
point out that the present Peruvian 
government is none too friendly to 
free trade unions and is controlled 
by big propertied interests, An op- 
position party, the Apristas, has the 
support of workers and landless 
farmers, these visitors declare. 

Conservatives and the Apristas 
are contesting heatedly for political 
power, and in their campaign big 
demonstrations are constantly tak- 
ing place. As customary in South 
America, such demonstrations are 
more emotional than in this country. 

Jewel made it clear, too, that a 
great deal was accomplished at the 
meeting. ~* 


SESSIONS HARMONIOUS 

“We had four days of very peace- 
ful harmonious and constructive ses- 
sions,” he told LABOR over the 
telephone. “We established this in- 
ter-American federation of labor, 
adopted by-laws, agreed on a decla- 
ration of principles and elected offi- 
cers, 
groundwork for a great movement.” 

Incidentally, Jewell was elected a 
vice president of the federation as 
was George Meany, A. F. of L. sec- 
retary-treasurer. Bernardo Ibanez, 
labor leader of Chile, was picked as 
president. Seven other vice presi- 
dents were chosen and three secre- 
taries—one of the latter being Sera- 
fino Romualdi of the A. F. of L. 

“This conference showed that free 
trade unionists of the Americas are 
determined to work together for the 
advancement of labor in their re- 
speotive countries, without in any 
way impairing the autonomy of 
their own national labor unions,” 
Jewell added. “We are happy about 
it because this is the first time such 
unity has been achieved. 


FREE UNIONS ONLY 


We feel we have laid i 2 


“Only free trade unions were in- « 


vited to this conference and none 
but free trade unions will ever be 
admitted. We won’t do business 
with those controlled by outside 
forces until they shed such control 
and become free.” 


At the conference, Phil Hannah, 
secretary of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor, who was one of the 
A. F. of L. delegates, joined with 
Jewell in assuring the delegates 
that the basic aim of American 
labor is to secure “better living and 
working conditions of the workers 
—for all workers—of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

“We want the advancement of 
social justice and protection of the 
rights of labor,” he said. “We want 
democracy strengthened and ex- 
tended.” 


THAT’S POLITICS! 


By CHARLES B. DEGGES 
Tribune Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 21.—Coming 
events cast their shadows, and the 
conclave of the Republican National 
Committee here this week indicates 
clearly the line on which that party 
will fight its presidential battle in 
1948. 


can committeemen’s dinner: a Cali- 
fornian—Sen. William F. Knowland 
—sounded the keynote. Of course, 
the party’s official “keynote ad- 
dress” is delivered at its national 
convention, but the main speech at 
the committeemen’s dinner was that 
and nothing less. 

Here was a group of the most ef- 
fective Republicans in the country, 
Every state was represented. For 
the first time in years—sixteen of 
them—the Republicans are tasting 
blood: they are convinced they can 
elect a President come next No- 
vember. 

So they chose a Westerner— 
Knowland of California—to deliver 
the speech of the evening. And they 
elected a New Yorker—Rep. Kath- 
erine St. George—to introduce their 
speaker. That’s coast-to-coast ap- 
peal. That’s politics. 


WELL TRAINED WORKERS 
are what East Bay employers are 
seeking now, says a Post Enquirer 
special story purporting to be based 
on interviews with “scores of em=- 
ployers.” The story says that “em- 


| ployment placement services, both 


public and private, report daily 
that they are swamped with un- 
skilled applicants while hundreds of 
unanswered, calls pour in for em- 
ployes who possess special talents.” 


WE DON'T PATRONIZE 


The following persons and firms, after a thorough exam- 
ination into the causes at issue, have been deemed unworthy of 
the patronage of members of organized labor and their friends: 


BAKERS, CONFECTIONERS 
Peter Paul, Inc., 1001 8ist Ave. 
Saylor’s Chocolates, Inc. 

2420 Encinal Ave., Alameda 
Hoffman Candy Co., Los Angeles, 


DRUG STORES 
Stier Drug Co., 
$407 Lakeshore, Oakland 


LOCK8MITHS 

All locksmiths in the East Bay 
area not displaying the union 
shop card. 


PRINTING-NEWSPAPEES 
Life 


Time 
West Coast Printing Co., 
467 4th St. 
Saturday Evening Post 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Country Gentleman 
STORES 
Burt's, 14th and Washington Sta. 
Berland’s, 1535 Broadwa; . 
Cannon’s Shoe Store, r. 11th 


Sts., Oakland 

Feltman & Curme, 1124 Wash- 

ington St., and 1882 Teiegraph 
ve, 


14 
F. W. Woolwo: 

Hayward 
Vine Pastry Ehee 

2114 Vine St., keley 
APARTMENT HOUSES 
Graystone . eel 

26 Lenox ve. 
RESTAURANTS 
White Log Taverns 


Tages University Ave., Berkeley 


Barber Shop, 5483 College Ave, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


sandal Weekinetan Wawey 
ey ashington Avenue, 
San Leandro 


Jud Whitehead Heater Co. 
4111 Broadway, Oakland 
West MacArthur and San 
Pablo, i 


L Magnin Co. 


E. I. DuPor* de Nemours, Paint 
Manufacturing Co., So 
BtQovarEnE .» South San 


Phil’s Used Car Lot, 3350 San 
Pablo Avenue, Oakland 


West Oakland Sheet Metal Su; 
ply Company, 1281 Center + 
Oakland 


Hotel Menlo, 18th & Webster 
Sts, Oakland 


Sealy Mattress Co., 
6699 San Pablo Ave. 


Bannum Truck Company 


Gantner & Mattern Co., 
a. and Berry S8t., 


Francisco . 
Wetting Go», 1250 Sith Aveeee, 
is 
Oakland ” 
Blackstone Mfg. Co., N.Y. 
Tools and Implements . 
National Mattress Co., 
920 54th Ave. 
National Nut Compan: 
362 Fourth St. ms 


Goldstone Bros., Overalls 

Portland Hotel, 476 9th St, 
Oakland 

Bottled Brands of Wine: 
“Bear Creek,” “Bruin” and 

alencia”; brandies: 

“Ceremony” and “Bruin” 
tion, Lodi 


eh 
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Look at Tuesday night’s Republi 
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